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On the accession of the pious King 
Edward, the eprnanisal cruelties 
were relaxed, the prison doors 
were thrown open, and those who 
had been driven into exile returned 
home; among whom was Miles 
Coverdale. . Not long after. this 
event, he was appointed Chaplain 
to Lord Russell, in his expedition 
to suppress the insurrection in 
Devonshire, which gained him no 
ordinary degree of reputation. For 
his worthy’ services on this occa- 
sion, he was highly extolled by 
the famous Peter Martyr; and, in 
the year 1551, he was made Bishop 
of Exeter, being preferred “ on 
account of his extraordinary know- 
ledge in divinity, and his unble- 
mished character.” He was con- 
secrated .at Lambeth by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. 

The diocese of Exeter, by the 
late insurrection and the prevalence 
of popery, was in a most deplorable 
state; and some courageous and 
excellent preacher was highly ne- 
cessary for that important situation; 
therefore Coverdale was judged a 
most fit person to be invested with 
the episcopal charge. Cranmer 
had the highest opinion of him; 
was intimately acquainted with 
him; and ever ready to do him acts 
of kindness. Coverdale had, in- 
deed, submitted to wear the cleri- 
cal habits in the late reign, but, 
from this time, he considered them 
as useless and superstitious, and 
laid them aside. 

Many persons, at this early pe- 
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riod, scrupled conformity to the 
Established Church; théy refused 
to have their children’ baptized, 
and differed in some points of doc- 
trine from the established creed. 
Others administered the saécfaments 
in a way different from that pre- 
scribed by the Book of Common- 
prayer ; but, to prevent them from 
propagating their opinions, and to 
bring them to conformity; a com- 
mission was issted to thirty-one 
persons, empowering them to cor- 
rect their seruples. Among these 
commissioners were Cranmer, La- 
timer, Parker,-and Coverdale; but 
we have not found whether any 
of these nonconformists were ar- 
raigned ‘before them. Coverdale, 
being a mah celebrated for peace 
and moderation, could not approve 
of promoting réligion by the use of 
oppressive measures.: 

e find, in one instance, how- 
ever, that he took an active part in 
these ecclesisastical proceedings ; 
but whether what he did was in- 
consistent with Christian modera- 
tion, is perhaps not so easy to de- 
termine. In the reign of Edward, 
one Campneys rendered himself 
particularly odious to the govern- 
ment; being “ of a sharp and 
eager spirit,” and “‘ not well weaned 
from some points of popery, in the 
first dawn of the reformation.” His 
opposition and insolence against 
the reformation laid him open to 
the penalty of the laws; and, as a 
common punishment in those days, 
he was made to bear a faggot at 
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Paol’s Cross, and Coverdale 

preached the sermon when this 

—_— was inflicted upon 
im. 

While our venerable divine was 
Bishop of Exeter,he conducted him- 
self in a manner worthy of his high 
office. Like a true primitive bishop, 
he was a constant preacher, given 
to hospitality, sober and temperate, 
holy and blameless, friendly to 
good men, liberal to the poor, 
courteous to all, void of pride, 
clothed with humility, abhorring 
covetousness, and every other vice. 
His house was a little church, in 
which was exercised virtue and 
godliness; and he suffered no one 
to abide under his roof, who could 
not give a satisfactory account of 
his faith and hope, and whose life 
did not correspond with his pro- 
fession. But he was not without 
his enemies. Because he was a 
constant, faithful preacher, a de- 
cided enemy to superstition and 
popery, and a most upright, worthy 
man, his adversaries sought, by 
secret backbiting, by open raillery, 
by false accusation, to have him 
disgraced ; indeed their malice was 
carried to so great a length, that 
they endeavoured at last to poison 
him; but, through the good pro- 
vidence of God, their snares were 
broken, and he was delivered out 
of their hands. 

His wife was a discreet and 
pious matron, to whom he com- 
mitted the management of his do- 
mestic and other concerns, that he 
might devote himself to his studies, 
and promote religion in his diocese. 
Though he was not very conver- 
sant with ecclesiastical affairs, yet 
he gave wise and excellent direc- 
tions for the government of his 
diocese ; and, being anxious that 
es thing should be equitably 
conducted, he obtained Dr. Wes- 
ton, afterwards Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, to be his chancellor; 
to whose wisdom and fidelity he 
committed the affairs of his con- 
sistory, and of his ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, allowing him, in ad- 
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dition to all the fees of the court, 


a very handsome stipend. It is 
added, that ‘‘ the Bishop was not 
more godly and careful in perform- 
ing his office of preaching, than 
his Chancellor was diligent, strict, 
and just in the discharge of his 
office, without bribery or par- 
tiality.” 

Coverdale had continued in the 
episcopal office nearly three years, 
when it pleased God to remove, 
by death, the excellent King Ed- 
ward. By the mournful accession 
of his sister Mary, the face of re- 
ligion, and the general aspect of 
society, were soon changed; the 
Archbishops Cranmer and Hol- 
gate, with the Bishops Ridley, 
Poynet, Scory, Taylor, Harvey, 
Bird, Bush, Hooper, Farrer, Bar- 
low, and Coverdale, and twelve 
thousand clergymen, were silenced, 
and many of them cast into prison. 
Coverdale was carried twice before 
the council, and, after examination, 
committed to prison. On the in- 
fliction of these severities, a certain 
popish priest exclaimed of him, 
‘* Where is that heretic knave now, 
and other of his companions, vaga- 
bonds, apostates, and runagates ?” 

During their confinement, Co- 
verdale and his brethren subscribed 
their confession of faith, several 
leading points of which are stated 
as follows :— 

‘© We confess and believe all 
the canonical books of the Old 
Testament, and all the books of 
the New Testament, to be the very 
true word of God, and to be written 
by the inspiration’ of the Holy 
Ghost, and are, therefore, to be 
heard, accordingly, as the judge 
in all controversies and matters of 
religion. 

“« We confess and believe, that 
the Catholic Church, which is the 
spouse of Christ, as a most obedient 
and loving wife, doth embrace and 
follow the doctrine of these books 
in all matters of religion, and there- 
fore is she to be heard accordingly : 
so those who will not hear this 
church thus following and obeying 
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the word of her Husband, we ac- 
count, as heretics and schismatics, 
according to this saying, If he will 
not hear the church, let him be to 
thee a heathen. 

‘“* We believe and confess, con- 
cerning justification, that, as it 
cometh only from God’s mercy 
through Christ, so it is perceived 
and had of none, which be of years 
of discretion, otherwise than by faith 
only: which faith is not an opinion, 
but a certain persuasion wrought 
by the Holy Ghost in the mind 
and heart of man, whereby, as the 
mind is illuminated, so the heart is 
suppled to submit itself to the will 
of God unfeignedly, and soshoweth 
forth an inherent righteousness ; 
which is to be discerned in the 
article of justification, from the 
righteousness which God endueth 
us with, justifying us, although in- 
separably they go together. And 
this we do not for curiosity or 
contention’s sake, but for con- 
science sake, that it might be quiet ; 
which it can never be, if we con- 
found without distinction forgive- 
ness of sins, and Christ’s justice 
imputed to us, with regeneration 
and inherent righteousness. By 
this we disallow papistical doctrine 
of free will, of works of superero- 
gation, of merits, of the necessity, 
of auricular confession, and satis- 
faction to God. 

‘* We confess and believe, con- 
cerning the exterior service of God, 
that it ought to be according to the 
word of God; and, therefore, in 
the congregation all things pub- 
lic ought to be done in such a 
tongue as may be most to edify, 
and not in Latin, where the people 
do not understand. 

*¢In the mean season, as obedient 
subjects, we shall behave our- 
selves towards all that are in au- 
thority, and not cease to pray to 
God for them, that he would govern 
them all, generally and particular- 
ly, with the spirit of wisdom and 
grace. And we do heartily desire, 
and humbly pray, all men. to do, 
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in no point consenting to any kind 
of rebellion or sedition against our 
sovereign lady the Queen’s high- 
ness : but where they cannot obey, 
but they must disobey God, there 
to submit themselves with all pa- 
tience and humility to suffer as the 
will and pleasure of the higher 
powers shall adjudge: as we are 
ready, through the goodness of the 
Lord, to suffer whatsoever they 
shall adjudge us to, rather than we 
will consent to any doctrine con- 
trary to this which we here confess, 
unless we shall be justly convinced 
thereof, either by writing or by 
word, before such judges as the 
Queen’s highness and her council, 
or the parliament houses, shall ap- 
point. The Lord of Mercy endue 
us all with the spirit of his truth 
and grace of perseverence therein 
unto the end. Amen. This 8th 
day of May, in the year 1554.” 

This important document was 
subscribed by Bishop Farrar, 
Bishop Hooper, and ten others ; 
after which was annexed the sub- 
scription of the subject of this me- 
moir, declaring, ‘‘ To these things 
above said, do I, Miles Cover- 
dale, late of Exon, consent and 
agree with these my afflicted bre- 
thren, being prisoners.” 

The confession of these vene- 
rable divines contains the funda- 
mental principles on which they 
iheanel to promote the reforma- 
tion from popery ; which were pre- 
cisely the same principles as those 
on which the Puritans afterwards 
endeavoured to promote a purer - 
reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land. Coverdale’s fellow-prisoners 
suffered the cruelties of martyr- 
dom; and the barbarous Catholics 
intended him for the fire; but the 
Lord delivered him out of their 
hands. The pious King of Den- 
mark, with whom he had formed 
an acquaintance when he was in 
Germany, became his worthy 
friend, warmly espoused his cause, 
and addressed a letter to Queen 
Mary, earnestly soliciting his re- 
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lease ; in reply to which, her ma- 
jesty neither denied, nor granted 
his request; but, as an excuse for 
putting the matter off, she declared 
that Coverdale was in captivity, 
not on account of religion, but for 
certain debts: on which the king 
addressed another letter to Mary, 
concluding as follows : 

** Wherefore, seeing your ma- 
jesty writeth, that Coverdale is in 
danger for certain accounts of 
money, and not for any other 
grievous offence, we have cause 
on his behalf to rejoice ; and, there- 
fore, we doubt so much the less, 
that, at our request, he shall gra- 
ciously have his deliverance given 
him, and be out of danger. For, 
as touching his bishopric, by rea- 
son whereof he became in debt, 
we understand he yielded it up, 
that no payment thereof might be 
required, especially seeing he is 
reputed neither to have enjoyed it 
long, nor to have had at any timeso 
great commodity of it. Though it 
be possible to find some perplexity 
in the account, or happily some 
other cause; yet your majesty’s 
letters, offering such favour and 
benignity, have taken from us all 
earefulness and doubt: in so much, 
that we think your majesty, as 
much as may be, will have more 
respect to our honour, than to that 
which might of him be required. 
We a not to trouble your 
majesty by repeating our petition, 
but to declare how greatly we es- 
teem it, that your majesty would 
gratify us herein; whereof we 
plainly hope for an end, that Co- 
verdale himself shall shortly in 
our presence make declaration con- 
cerning the benefit of his welfare 
obtained of your majesty. This we 
desire your majesty to be espe- 
cially assured of again, that we 
will not only omit no occasion or 
opportunity to requite this benefit, 
but also to establish and amplify 
our mutual love and amity between 
us and our realms on either side. 
Almighty God preserve your ma- 
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jesty in prosperous health and fe- 
licity. Given at our city of Otten, 
the 24th of September, in the year 
1554.” 

By this princely importunity, 
yet as a signal favour, Coverdale 
was permitted, after waiting nearly 
eighteen months, to go into banish- 
ment. Burnet, by mistake, calls 
him a Dane; and, for this reason, 
he says, some allowance was made 
for him, and a passport was granted 
him, with two of his servants, to 
retire to Denmark. 

Coverdale was a man of superior 
excellence, of whom the world 
was not worthy; and, during his 
long imprisonment, Bishop Ridley, 
writing to Hooper, gave this high 
character of him:—*‘ I pray you, 
brother, salute in my name your 
reverend feliow-prisoner, and ve- 
nerable Father, D. C. (Dr. Cover- 
dale) by whom since the first day 
that I heard of his most godly and 
fatherly constancy, in confessing 
the truth of the Gospel, [ have 
conceived great consolation and 
joy inthe Lord. For the integrity 
and uprightness of that man, his 
gravity and innocency, all Eng- 
land, I think, hath known long 
ago. Blessed be God, therefore, 
which, in such abundance of ini- 
quity, and decay of all godliness, 
hath given us, in his reverend old 
age, such a witness for the truth of 
his gospel. Miserable and hard- 
hearted is he, whom the godliness 
and constant confession of so wor- 
thy, so grave, and innocent a man, 
will not move to acknowledge and 
confess the truth of God.” 

Coverdale, having obtained his 
release from prison, retired first to 
his kind friend, the King of Den- 
mark; next to Wezel, in West- 
phalia; then to his worthy patron, 
the elector of the Rhine, by whom 
he was cordially received, and 
again presented to the benefice of 
Burghsaber. At this place he was 
employed some time as a zealous 
re laborious preacher, and a care- 
ful shepherd of the flock of Christ, 
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until hiy removal to Geneva, where 
he remained till the pious exiles 
received news of the accession of 


Queen Elizabeth. These happy 
tidings gladdened their hearts; 
and, as some difference had sub- 
sisted between them and their bre- 
thren, concerning the Book of 
Common-prayer and ceremonies, 
especially at Frankfort, they una- 
nimously declared, not only their 
readiness to a perfect reconcilia- 
tion, but that they should so far 
agree on all points, both of doc- 
trine and ceremonies, that their 
enemies might not be able to take 
the least advantage, on their re- 
turn to their native country. Co- 
verdale had no share in “ the 
troubles at Frankfort;” yet he 
united with his brethren at Ge- 
neva in addressing the following 
pious and healing letter, dated 
December 15, 1558, to the exiles 
at Arran and Frankfort : 

** The Father of mercies, and 
God of all consolation, confirm 
and increase you in the love of his 
Son Jesus Christ, that, being in 
the conduct of the lion of the tribe 
of Judah, you may be victorious 
against satan and antichrist, to the 
overcoming of papistry and error, 
andestablishing of Christ’s glorious 
kingdom. 

«* After that we heard, dearly 
beloved, the joyful tidings of God’s 
favour and grace restored unto us 
by the preferment of the most vir- 
tuous and gracious Queen Eliza- 
beth, we litted up our hearts and 
voices to our Heavenly Father, 
who hath not only by his dué pro- 
vidence nourished us in our banish- 
ment, preserved us, and, as it were, 
carried us on his wings, but also 
heard our prayers, granted our re- 
quests, pitied our country, and re- 
stored his word; so that the great- 
ness of this marvellous benefit 
overcometh our judgments and 
thoughts how to be able worthily 
to receive it, and give thanks for 
the same. When we had, with 
great comfort, weighed the matter, 
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to the intent that we might at the 
least show ourselves mindful of 
this most wonderful and unde- 
served grace, we thought, among 
other things, how we might best 
serve to God’s glory in this work 
and vocation of furthering the Gos- 
pel of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
And because all impediments and 
cavillations of adversaries might 
be removed, it seemed good to 
have your godly counsel and bro- 
therly conference herein, which we 
desire to learn by this bearer, our 
loving brother Rethe, that we might 
all join hearts and hands together in 
this great work, wherein no doubt 
we shall find many adversaries and 
stays: yet, if we, whose sufferance 
and persecutions are certain signes 
of our sound doctrine, hold fast to- 
gether, it is most certain, that the 
enemies shall have less power, of- 
fences shall sooner be taken away, 
and religion best proceed and 
flourish. 

“What can the Papists wish 
more than that we should dissent 
one from another; and, instead of 
preaching Jesus Christ and pro- 
fitable doctrine, to contend one 
against another, either for super- 
stitious ceremonies, or other simi- 
lar trifles, from which God of his 
mercy hath delivered us. There- 
fore, dear brethren, we beseech 
you, as we doubt not but your 
godly judgments will think it best, 
that whatsoever offence hath been 
heretofore either taken or given, 
it may so cease and be forgotten, 
that hereafter God lay it not to 
our charges, if thereby his blessed 
word should be any thing hindered : 
and, as we for our parts freely re- 
mit all offences, and most entire- 
ly embrace you, our dear bre- 
thren ; so we beseech you in the 
Lord, that unfeignedly you will do 
the like on your behalf, whereof 
we assure ourselves, as both b 
good experience we have proved, 
and also have received by your 
letters ; yet, to cut off all occa- 
sions from papists and other cavil- 
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lers, we thought it best to renew 
the same amity, and to confirm it 
by these our letters; most ear- 
nestly desiring you, that we may 
altogether teach and practise that 
true knowledge of God’s word, 
which we have learned in this our 
banishment, and by God’s special 
providence seen in the best re- 
tormed churches: that, considering 
our negligence in times past, and 
God’s punishment for the same, 
we may with zeal and diligence 
endeavour to recompense it; that 
God in all our doings may be glo- 
rified, our consciences discharged, 
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and the members of Jesus Christ 
relieved and comforted. Which 
the Lord God, who hath mercifully 
visited and restored, grant and 


perform: to whom be honour, 
praise, and glory, for ever and ever, 
Your loving friends.” 

This affectionate epistle was 
subscribed by Coverdale, Good- 
man, Gilby, Pullain, Whitting- 
ham, Knox, and some others, in 
behalf of the church at Geneva; 
to which their brethren at Arran 
and Frankfort returned the most 
friendly answers. 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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CAUSES WHICH RETARD THE PRO- 
GRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN IN 
HIS COURSE. 


WHEN a man has entered the 
strait gate, and the narrow way 
which leadeth unto life, and the 
first difficulties have been sur- 
mounted, he is too apt to calculate 
upon a smooth and unobstructed 
ath. This is a mistake, which it 
is of some importance to remove. 
Not that we should give a gloomy 
and repulsive view of personal 


piety, for it is the only spring of 


genuine peace and happiness ; but 
from the state of man and of the 
world, obstacles and hindrances 
must be expected through the 
whole course we have to pursue. 
He who sets his face towards Zion, 
and lifts his heart to the New 
Jerusalem, should beware of im- 
bibing a party spirit. The social 
sympathies of nature are very 
strong; and when any one under 
the influence of conscience has 
broken away from the connexion 
of a dissolute and corrupt world, 
and begins to adhere to some dis- 
tinct body of religionists, a new 
passion is often engendered, which, 
if analyzed, may be found to have 
more of power in it than of purity. 


Attachment to his new friends, 
quickly identifies him with all 
their interests, opinions, aims, and 
objects. But party spirit, what- 
ever promptitude and activity it 
may produce in one direction, has 
an undeniable tendency to cramp 
and contract the mind with refer- 
ence to the grand realities and 
paramount concerns of the king- 
dom of Christ. It supplies a pun- 
gent stimulus, which ecidiane 
certain movements of the inner 
man, but weakens and impairs its 
general habit of spiritual health 
and prosperity. 

Another cause which retards 
the progress of the Christian in 
his course, is the entanglement of 
worldly cares. We are far from 
thinking the duties of religion, and 
the ordinary pursuits of agricul- 
ture, trade, or commerce, inconsis- 
tent with each other. Perhaps 
there is no condition exposed to 
more temptations, than a state of 
leisure and independence. But 
while a Christian is commanded to 
be diligent in business, as well as 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, 
he ought to take heed that he be 
not absorbed in the cares of the 
world. One successful project or 
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undertaking opens the way to 
another, till engagements multiply 
and thicken, so as to perplex and 
harass the mind, and encroach 
upon that time which has been 


devoted to God. Yet he who 
makes it_a point of conscience to 
abstain from the light and frivolous 
amusements of the gay and fa- 
shionable, is not equally alive to 
the danger which the sober plod- 
ding drudges of the world incur. 
By his very exemption from the 
former, he is the more liable to be, 
unawares, involved in the latter. 

Nor is the advancement of a 
good man in his Christian course 
a little checked, strange as the 
assertion may appear, by taking a 
too prominent and engrossing part 
in those valuable institutions, which 
are designed to enlighten and me- 
liorate mankind. It may sound 
like a paradox to say, that a per- 
son may be actively employed in 
promoting the religion of others, 
and losing the power and savour 
of it himself, at the same time; 
but facts have frequently demon- 
strated, that this is sometimes the 
case. When the bustle and busi- 
ness of public meetings draw us 
into the focus of splendid patron- 
age, warm admiration, and marked 
notoriety, and detach us from the 
necessary and all-important duties 
of the family and the closet, the 
mournful consequences may be 
confidently predicted. All the 
healthful movements of the divine 
life are impeded; all the enjoy- 
ments of devotion are blighted and 
soon wither away. He who has 
said, ‘‘ Them that honour me, will I 
honour,” withdraws the light of his 
countenance, and the grace of his 
good Spirit, and then inward dark- 
ness and death-like torpor per- 
vade and oppress the soul, Ano- 
ther cause which retards the Chris- 
tian in his course, is the turning of 
that anxiety to ascertain the evi- 
dence of his state, which ought to 
be directed to its advancement. 

** Some,” says Archbishop Leigh- 
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ton, ‘‘are employed almostentirely 
on considering whether they are in 
the right way, or in childishly 
telling their steps. They would 
know, at every pace, whether they 
advance or not, and how much 
they advance; and thus spend the 
time of action, the time of making 
progress, in questions and doubts. 
Would it not be a far more wise 
and comfortable course, to be 
pressing forwards, and if we make 
little progress, at least to desire 
and labour to make more; to be 
praying and striving for this pur- 
pose, not satisfied with any thing 
we have already attained, but yet 
not discouraged, but rather ex- 
cited by the view of our defects, 
to proceed with fresh vigour? So 
it was with St. Paul. Forgetting 
the things which were behind, and 
reaching forth unto the things 
which were before, he pressed for- 
ward, as if nothing had yet been 
done; and as one who runs in a 
race, does not look back to see 
how much he has already run, but 
forward to the ground he has yet 
to pass, and to the mark and end 
of the race.” 

But it is an easier matter to 
point out the obstacles of our way, 
than to remove them, to describe 
incumbrances, than to shake them 
off. The Christian is called to lay 
aside every weight, every pressing 
load of care, every besetting sin, 
that he may so run as to obtain 
the prize before him. While he 
seeks and esteems the fellowship 
of the saints, let him not wear the 
fetters of party-spirit ; while he sets 
an example of industry in busi- 
ness,—let him not submit to the 
trammels and shackles of the 
world. And when he takes his 
part in aiding the public institu- 
tions, which spread the knowledge 
and grace of God among men, 
let him beware that he do not 
neglect the sacred duties of home. 

The grand secret of soul-pros- 
perity, is intimate fellowship with 
the Father and with his Son Jesus 
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Christ. He that is much with 
God, shallreceive much from God. 
He lives a life of faith, of prayer, 
of peace. The light of heaven 
shines upon his path, and he runs 
without weariness, and walks with- 
out fainting. As there is a fulness 
of joy in reserve for him, there is a 
foretaste of that joy given as he 
journies towards it. He is per- 
mitted to eat of the hidden manna, 
to draw water from the wells of 
salvation, to triumph in the savour 
of the knowledge of Christ, to sing 
in the ways of Zion, and to look 
with ardent desire and confident 
hope to an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven for 
him. 
Amicus B. 
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REMARKS ON A REPORT OF A 
DISSENTING ACADEMY. 


On looking over a Report of one 
ef our Dissenting Academies, I 
was struck with the assertion, that 
the theological tenets maintained 
in that Institution were agreeable to 
the doctrinal Articles of the Church 
of England. As I have long con- 
sidered the Articles of the incor- 
porated sect to be favourable to 
Arianism, I hope the above decla- 
ration is to be taken with consider- 
able limitations. 

The eighth Article seems intend- 
ed as an epitome of the established 
Creed, and affirms, that ‘‘ the Ni- 
eene Creed, Athanasius’s Creed, 
and that which is commonly called 
the Apostles’ Creed, ought tho- 
roughly to be received and be- 
lieved; for they may be proved 
by most certain warrants of Scrip- 
ture.” But, with deference to 
these dogmatists, it is certain these 
Creeds cannot be proved by Scrip- 
ture. They therefore ought not to 
be thoroughly received and be- 
lieved. And, in fact, they are 
not, and cannot be, thoroughly 
believed by any man; for the Atha- 
nasian Creed affirms, ‘‘ AAAH 
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ye Urosaae re mwarpic, AAAH ra 
i, AAAH 7& ays rvedparoc: 
For there is one Hypostasis of the 
Father, another of the Son, and 
another of the Holy Ghost.” But 
the Nicene Creed pronounces 
anathema on such as say ‘ the 
Son is of another Hypostasis: ‘'H é 
ETEPA® srosaccwe — pasxorrag 
elvai—rérec avaeparife.” Can 
contradiction be more palpable ? 

As these Creeds oppose each 
other, itis difficult tosay whatis the 
established doctrine concerning the 
person of Christ. Modern Church- 
men are very loud in their declara- 
tions, that the Articles are neither 
Calvinistic nor Arminian. Perhaps 
it may, with equal propriety, be 
affirmed, that they are neither Tri- 
nitarian nor Arian, exclusively, as 
they sometimes favour one hypo- 
thesis, and sometimes the other. 
It has been said, ‘‘ there are 186 
places in the Liturgy” where the 
phrases favour the Nicene doc- 
trine, and but 27 places where 
they lean to the doctrine of the 
Athanasian Creed. The Nicene 
doctrine, therefore, seems to have 
the best claim to be considered as 
the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

‘« If I were an Arian,” says Dr. 
Wilton, ‘‘ I should have no ob- 
jection to the phraseology of the 
Nicene Creed.—It professes a 
belief in Jesus, as Gedy éx Oes, God 
of God, one God derived from 
and dependent upon another God 
for his existence. The phrase is 
not used in respect to any subor- 
dination of office, but in reference 
to his Being and divine nature.” 
Dr. Clarke, of St. James’s, is ge- 
nerally considered an Arian; yet 
his scheme is perfectly consonant 
to the Nicene Creed, and with 
the second Article, which teaches, 
«« The Son, which is the Word of 
the Father, begotten from ever- 
lasting of the Father, the very and 
eternal God of one substance 
with the Father,” &c. This is 


not spoken of our Lord’s human, 
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but divine nature. 
that the Saviour’s divine nature 
was begotten, is downright Arian- 


But to assert 


ism. Bishop Bull tells us, the 
Nicene fathers held, that the Fa- 
ther was to the Son airwoy 7é eivat, 
the cuuse of his existence. A living 
author of considerable celebrity, 
(Dr. Adam Clarke,) says—of the 
Nicene fathers, ‘‘ Their method 
of explaining the divine nature of 
our blessed Lord is liable to many 
exceptions. Begotten of the Fa- 
ther before all worlds—begotten, not 
made. How can such expressions 
be admitted, and the eternity of 
Christ’s divine nature be credited ? 
It is said Arius subscribed this 
Creed; and well he might; and 
so may every Arian in the uni- 
verse, and be an Arian still. But 
a genuine Trinitarian, who believes 
the infinite and eternal godhead of 
Christ, and who properly consi- 
ders the import of the terms made 
use of by the Council, could not, 
in my opinion, either subscribe it 
for peace or conscience’ sake.” 
The reflection of Dr. Wilton is 
both just and solemn: ‘ An ho- 
nest subscriber is brought into a 
very critical and dangerous situ- 
ation. By the Nicene Creed he 
is sentenced to everlasting damna- 
tion, if he believe the doctrine of 
the Athanasian Creed; by the 
Athanasian Creed he is anathema- 
tized, if he believe the doctrine of 
the Nicene Creed. To render his 
damnation inevitable, he is re- 
quired by the Church of ENc- 
LAND to believe them both, upon 
pain of being devoted to the devil, 
for his rejection of either; and by 
subscribing, ex animo, to the truth 
of the Article, he sets his own 
Amen to the complicated curse.” 
It may be proper to observe, 
that the damnatory clause of the 
Nicene Creed is not now printed 
in the Book of Common Prayer, 
as the placing the anathema of this 
Creed and that of the Athanasian 
Creed side by side, could not fail 
to expose the church to contempt. 
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Still it is as really a part of the 
Nicene Creed as if it appeared in 
every copy of the Prayer Book ; 
nor is the Nicene Creed thorough- 
ly received and believed, where 
this part of it is excluded. 

With what truth or decency it 
can be affirmed, that a reputedly 
orthodox Dissenting Academy 
maintains the theological tenets of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, is, to me, 
quite unintelligible. 

T remain, Sir, 
Yours, 
A Trinitarian and Dissenter. 


BS a) be hb eh ed 


REMARKS ON THE BARREN FIG- 
TREE.—Manrk, xi. 13, 14. 
Ir is well known that the Re- 
deemer’s cursing the barren fig- 
tree, has given occasion to the 
following objection.—With what 
propriety could Christ curse the 
tree for not having fruit, when it 
is expressly declared, ‘for the 
time of figs was not yet?” And 
does it not charge absurdity upon 
any person who should expect fruit 
before the time? or, who should 
reflect upon a tree for not appear- 
ing fruitful out of its usual course? 
This objection has been met in 
several different ways; but, as it 
would seem, not to the entire satis- 
faction of every pious reader. 
Without adverting to the solutions 
in general, I shall only state that 
of the judicious Dr. Doddridge. 
He paraphrases the last clause 
of the 13th verse thus—* The time 
of gathering figs was not yet come,” 
that is, the figs of the last year’s 
growth, which frequently remain 
on the tree until the putting forth 
of the figs and leaves of the next 
season, by which they knew that 
summer was nigh; and, that then, 
seeing its barren state, he pro- 
nounced it cursed by dooming it 
to perpetual barrenness, saying, 
‘No man eat fruit hereafter of 
thee for ever.” Should this carry 
conviction to any reader, it is far 
— writer's wish to disturb 
3 
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sucha feeling. Buta difficulty still 
remains. If, according to the Doc- 
tor’s hy pothesis, the truth of which 
can be easily confirmed, the fruit 
of two years may be seen at one 
time on the tree, how could it be 
said, the time of figs was not yet? 
To some it will rather increase, 
than remove the difficulty. 

It may seem presumptuous in 
“ other writer, to offer a different 
solution as to the time of figs. I 
need not inform many of your 
readers, that the word ‘ yet,” is 
notin the original. Montanus ex- 
actly copies the Greek, ‘‘ non enim 
erat tempus ficorum,” i.e. it was 
not the time of figs. With defer- 
ence to superior judgments, I 
would understand the allusion to 
be, not to the season of the year, 
but to the matured age of the tree. 
It had long been planted, but was 
fruitless, 

In the parable of another fig- 
tree, Luke xiii. 6., the owner thereof 
orders it to be cut down, because, 
after ithad been in the ground long 
enough to have borne fruit three 
years before, he found none. To 
me it appears probable, that our 
Lord saw, from the size, growth, 
and appearance of the tree which 
he cursed, that it ought to have 
been bearing fruit when he passed 
by, and that finding it barren, not 
answering to its appearance, he 
addressed it in the manner stated. 

Why had it no one to plead for 
it as in the other instance? The 
disciples were present, and ‘‘ heard” 
what their Master said; but they 
made no reply on behalf of the 
tree. Indeed, how could they, if, 
on account of its continuing barren 
long after the age for bearing fruit 
had arrived, it had lost its charac- 
ter, and was, therefore, considered 
only fit for the fire ! 

But now, as to the moral sug- 
gested. This appears to lose no- 
thing; but, if the writer mistake 
not, to rise in importance by the 
above interpretation. The primary 
allusion js supposed to be, to the 
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approaching excision of the Jews 
from their national and church 
state, and this because of their 
unbelief as to the Messiah, and for 
their manifold transgressions in 
general. The Apostle Paul says, 
** Because of their unbelief, they 
were broken off.” But its aspect 
may be considered as having a 
more general character. It shows, 
that God expects a conduct from 
men answering to their state of 
privilege. The church is likened 
to a vineyard, where professors of 
religion are considered as the vines, 
from whom fruitfulness is ex pected ; 
but it is said, Isa. v. 2. «* And he 
looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, and it brought forth wild 
grapes.” Alas! of how many is 
this descriptive at this day, in this 
our highly favoured land. As to 
our religious institutions, and our 
privileges, it may be justly said, 
** Hie hath not dealt so with any 
nation.” But were God to deal 
with us afier our sins, even as a 
people professing his name, what 
could we expect but a condemna- 
tion similar to that denounced by 
our Lord upon the tree ! 

This subject also suggests, that 
among many who call the Re- 
deemer—Lord, there may be an 
eutire destitution of religious prin- 
ciple. We may have the leaves of 
profession, yea, the blussoms, yet 
be wholly without the fruits of 
grace, But however such may 
glory in the name of Christians, 
Christ will disown them. ‘“ Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit, 
he taketh away.” ' 

The subsequent state of this 
fig-tree struck the disciples with 
surprise. ‘ Peter saith unto him, 
Master, behold the fig-tree which 
thou cursedst, is withered away.” 
Hypocrites will not always appear 
to call upon God. Let but their 
motives to profess Christ be taken 
away, and their leaf soon withers. 
Where are many now, who once 
were flaming professors? They 
walk the ways of God no more, 
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- and are perhaps found far removed 
from even the semblance of godli- 
ness: it may be, open enemies to 
the Redeemer’s cross, or following 
in the steps of Balaam or Demas. 
Finally, this subject is not with- 
out its use to true believers. It 
cautions them against formality of 
lukewarmness in religious con- 
cerns, and enforces the importance 
of their being filled with the fruits 
of righteousness to the praise of 
the Redeemer’s grace. 
*€ Lord, let not all my hepes be vain, 
Create my heart entirely new ; 
Which hypocrites could ue’er attain, 
Which false apostates never knew.” 


Thames Ditton, Surrey. J.C. 
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GRAMMATICAL PROBLEMS. 
(To the Eaitors.) 
—— ‘“* Fungar vice cotis.’’— Hon. 


As your Magazine is devoted not 
only to religion, but, in connexion 
with it, to learning, I hope you 
will spare a corner for the inser- 
tion of the following Grammatical 
Problems. 

ist. Suppose that two narrations 
are entirely free from mis-state- 
ment, exaggeration, or false colour- 
ing ; in other words, are both sim- 
ply true; it is demanded which of 
them is the more true, or the truer 
of the two? For instance, which 
is truer the history of Abraham, 
or that of Joseph? Or suppose 
three or more of such narrations, 
which is the most true ? 

2. Suppose that two perform- 
ances are both, strictly speaking, 
perfect, or complete; both ex- 
actly what they ought to be, fully 
adequate to every purpose which 
they were intended to answer,— 
not a single defect in essentials or 
minutiz ; it is required to deter- 
mine which of them is the more 

ect? Or amongst three or more 
performances of the kind men- 
tioned above, which is the most 
perfect ? 


3. Suppose several objects 
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placed on the linewhich forms the ex- 
tremity of any thing, which of them 
occupies the extremest, or the most 
extreme situation? Or suppose 
two objects placed on the mathe- 
matical line, (and let none object 
to the possibility of this, for I will 
engage to place the objects, when- 
ever mathematicians will produce 
their line,) which forms the ex- 
tremity of a plane, it is required to 
place another object beyond them 
with regard to the other side of the 
plane, so that it may still be in the 
plane. If these problems cannot 
be performed, why, in the name of 
truth and perfection, of correct- 
ness, of grammar, and of common 
sense, do we perpetually meet with 
such expressions as the following, 
more true, truest, most true, more 
perfect, most perfect, extremest, most 
extreme’ §c. Earnestly would I 
wish, if wishes could recal the 
past, that some of our great men 
had been taught English, as well 
as Latin grammar, when they were 
young. I wishthey would at lastre- 
linquish the absurdity of supposing, 
that because they have learned the 
latter, they must know the former, 
Perhaps an attempt to solve the 
second problem may be made by 
saying, that there are degrees of 
perfection; for instance, in hea- 
ven. One angel, or one saint, it 
is allowed, knows more than ano- 
ther, or even loves God with 
greater ardour than another; and 
yet both are perfect. Or it ma 
be urged, that the righteous will 
be perfect in both knowledge and 
holiness, the first moment they en- 
ter heaven. And yet it is com- 
monly supposed, that after they 
have been there hundreds or thou- 
sands of years, they will have made 
still higher advances both in know- 
ledge and ardour of affection. But 
in both these cases, the word per+ 
Sect is used improperly. In the only 
sense in which angels are perfect, 
all of them are equal, and in the 
only sense in which saints will 
rs perfect, they will be so the 
3F2 
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first moment they enter heaven. 
Both saints and angels ever 
know all that it is their duty to 
know, they are entirely free from 
all sinful ignorance. They love 
God with all their hearts, or to the 
utmost extent of their capacity. 
But as it regards knowing all that 
can be known, or loving God in a 
degree proportionate to the infinite 
excellence of his character, there 
is not, there will never be, a single 
saint or angel in heaven perfect: 
there will always be room for 
higher attainments. 


DAs vecsesas 


REPLY TO AN INFIDEL OBJECTION 
RESPECTING THE ARK. 


AMONGST the numerous, I had al- 
most said innumerable objections, 
which infidels have stated against 
the authenticity of the inspired 
volume, the following is one— 
equally trivial, indeed, with the 
rest, and equally capable of refu- 
tation—that the Mosaic narrative 
of the deluge is unworthy of cre- 
dence, from this, among other cir- 
cumstances, that the dimensions of 
the ark, as specified, Gen.vi. 15,16. 
were not sufficient for the purposes 
to which it is said to have been 
applied. Upon minute calcu- 
lation, however, this has been 
shewn to be entirely unfounded, 
and thus the objection has only 
served to establish the truth upon 
a firmer basis, and upon the most 
incontrovertible, the most conclu- 
sive evidence. To give these cal- 
culations in all their minute detail, 
would occupy more space in your 
miscellany, than the pitiful cavil- 
lings of sceptics deserve ; I shall, 
therefore, content myself by giving 
the outlines of them, confining 
myself ‘to as much brevity as may 
be consistent with clearness. 

The Ark is stated, in Genesis, 
to have been 300 cubits in length, 
50 in breadth, and 30 in height. 
Reckoning the cubit at 18 inches, 
it may be proved that the ark must 
have been of 41,400 tons burden ; 
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and consequently must have pos-_ 
sessed the stowage-room of eigh- 

teen ships of 2,300 tons burden 

each. ‘“ It might, therefore, carry 
20,000 men, with provisions for 
six months, besides the weight of 
1,800 cannons, and all military 

stores.”* Now the celebrated 

naturalist Buffon, has reduced all 

the distinct species of quadrupeds, 

to two hundred or two hundred 

and fifty. Surely then the ark 

must have been sufficient to con- 

tain the appointed number of them, 

with the fowls of the air, reptiles, 

and insects, provisions sufhicient 

for their subsistence during the 

twelve months in which the waters 

prevailed upon the earth; and 

Noah’s family, consisting of only 

eight persons. Such is the calcu- 

lation, supposing the cubit to con- 

tain only eighteen inches; estimat- 

ing it, however, as it is now gene- 

rally allowed it ought to be, at 

twenty-two, the dimensions of the 

ark will, of course, be considerably 

larger. A minute, though very 

short calculation upon this last- 

mentioned admeasurement of the 

cubit, will be found in the Ency- 

clopedia Metropolitana, Part I. 

History of the Antediluvian Period, 

to which the inquisitive reader is 

referred. 
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“ON THE HARMONY OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY WITH THE SCRIPTURE 
DOCTRINE OF CONVERSION.” 
BY GEORGE LYON, ESQ. 

(To the Editors.) 


(It may be proper to state, that the following 
paper was elicited by the perusal of the 
pamphlet entitled as above, sent to the wri- 
ter by the courtesy of its author.) 

GENTLEMEN,—It may be recol- 

lected by your readers, that two 

months ago I sent you my senti- 
ments with regard to the compati- 
bility of phrenology with the phe- 
nomena of conversion ; at the same 
time expressing some dissatisfac- 





* Hale’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. 1. 
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tion at a quotation which had ap- 
peared in the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, from the ‘* Biblical Frag- 
ments,” by Mrs.Schimmelpenninck, 
Since I penned that paper, I have 
received, through the hands of the 
Editors of the Congregational Ma- 
gazine, a pamphlet transmitted for 
the purpose of communicating 
to me farther information as it 
regards my objections to phre- 
nology. lL beg leave, therefore, 
to acknowledge the obliging at- 
tention of Mr. Lyon, and the cour- 
tesy of his accompanying note. 
The pamphlet is entitled “ The 
Harmony of Phrenology with the 
Scripture Doctrine of Conversion, 
by George Lyon, Esq.” Before 
1 proceed to make any comment 
on it, however, 1 must beg leave 
to state, that it was not against 
phrenology that my observations 
were directed; but against its ex- 
travagances, and those alone. And 
that it is not free from them, I 
shall endeavour to prove, after a 
very few necessarily brief remarks 
upon Mr. Lyon’s pamphlet. 
Mental and moral manifestations 
depend upon cerebral development, 
say the phrenologists. Now, if the 
deductions from this principle be 
always correspondent with FACTS, 


it is evident, that a phrenologist, if 


he were to examine an individual, 
both before and after conversion, 
ought to draw very different infer- 
ences at the two different, periods. 
Since the event of conversion 
would manifestly make a material 
difference in that individual’s cha- 
racter, I say, a phrenologist ought 
to give us two statements, if his 
principles be consistent with facts. 
But whether he does or not, it is 
plain that, in both cases, he must 
proceed upon the same data, since 
the configuration of the head would 
remain precisely the same, both 
before and after conversion—not 
the slightest alteration to be per- 
ceived in the unfortunate “‘ cerebral 
development.” What then becomes 
of the consistency of phrenology ? 
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Mr. Lyon tells us, that in the 


fallen state of man the animal 
propensities triumph over the higher 
faculties of the soul. In this I 
perfectly agree with him. That 
at conversion, the higher faculties 
being excited into action by the 
influence of the Spirit of God, once 
more restore things to something 
like primeval order—and that at 
length those effects are produced 
which constitute what is called 
conversion. In this we are also 
agreed. But it is one thing to 
believe in the existence of certain 
propensities and faculties, and their 
capability of certain changes--facts 
which were known long before 
phrenology had a being—and ano- 
ther to believe, that certain facul- 
ties and propensities are indicated 
by a certain ‘ cerebral develop- 
ment.” It is seen that these or- 
gans remain the same, whatever 
alterations may take place in the 
faculties, of which they are said 
to be the insignia. What then 
becomes of the consistency of phre- 
nology ? 

Mr. Lyon endeavours to obvi- 
ate this difficulty, by bringing for- 
ward the phrenological principle— 
that an organ may be well deve- 
loped, and yet not in a state of 
activity. ‘Thus a phrenologist, if 
he find some particular organ 
largely developed in an individual, 
and after inquiring whether men- 
tal manifestations correspond with 
such development, receive an an- 
swer in the negative, has only to 
say—‘* Yes, it may be very true; 
but does notat all impugn the truth 
of phrenology ; the organ is largely 
developed, but not in a state of 
activity.” And, vice versd, if he 
find an organ but very moderately 
developed, and yet exerting great 
influence upon the conduct of the 
individual, the answer may be—- 
‘* True, the organ is small, but in 
a high state of activity.” This, 
and the doctrine which tells us, 
that one organ balances another, 
appear to me to be holes, by which 
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phrenology may always escape, 
and hide the shame of false and 
unwarranted conclusions.* 

It is upon the supposition above 
mentioned, that an organ may be 
well developed, and yet not in a 
state of activity, that Mr. Lyon 
principally maintains the consis- 
tency of phrenology with the doc- 
trine of conversion, and which ac- 
counts for the unaltered appear- 
ance of the “ cerebral develop- 
ment,” after the character has been 
materially changed. We must, 
therefore believe, if we believe 
phrenology, that in every converted 
character, the organs of the evil 
propensities, both when active and 
inactive, and that the organs of 
the higher faculties, both when in- 
active and active, possess pre- 
cisely the same degree of develop- 
ment. And I would appeal to 
any one, whether such an admis- 
sion must not render null and void 
those inferences which are drawn 
from the size of the organs. 

Of the truth or falsehood of 
phrenology, as [ said before, [ am, 
rom want of experience, incom- 
petent to judge, and much defer- 
ence is due to the opinion of those 
undoubtedly scientific men who 
have embraced its tenets; still I 
cannot but think, that some of 
those theoretical refinements which 
I have seen in phrenolcgical works, 
are unworthy the grandeur of 
science, and the bold eagle-fight 
of true philosophy. And after all, 
cui bono? Something, indeed, I 
have heard whispered, of the great 
benefits to be derived from phreno- 
logy, if it should be found true ; 
but really I could never discover 
them. I am sure I should be 





* It was upon the last mentioned prin- 
ciple, that the rather contradictory appear- 
ances of Thurtell’s head were said to har- 
monize with phrenology. He had, it is 
true, a large development of VENERATION 
and BENEVOLENCE, but unfortunately for 
his victim, DESTKUCTIVENESS was found 
to preponderate! We might come to the 
same conclusion without the aid of phre- 


nology. 
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happy to have them pointed out to 
me.—I said that J would, ere J 
closed my paper, endeavour to 
substantiate the charge of extrava- 
gance, which [ have brought against 
some of the advocates of phreno- 
logy. 

As to the passage from the 
‘«* Biblical Fragments,” it may be 
sufficient to justify my assertions, 
to make your readers acquainted 
with the following truly ludicrous 
sentiments. It seems, that the 
fair authoress, in telling us how the 
different organs are acted upon at 
conversion, hardly knew what to 
do with the ugly and unruly organs 
of combativeness and destructive- 
ness, which, spite every thing, will 
still maintain their position upon 
the head, however small their in- 
fluence upon the heart. How 
were these barbarous and unchris- 
tian-like protuberances to be dis- 
posed of? Why, the matter ended 
by Mrs. S.’s inducing them to join 
the sacred cause, and she accord- 
ingly represents them as bending 
their energies after conversion, 
solely to the annihilation of moral 
evil!!! The organ of locality 
also, which is supposed to give 
travellers their vagabondizing, 
wandering disposition, is repre- 
sented as that which, excited by 
benevolence, sends the Missionary 
out to the scene of his’ hallowed 
labours ! ! 

Neither is Mr. Lyon, in my 
humble opinion, quite free from 
| perp extravagance in the 
ittle pamphlet, the title of which 
stands at the head of this article ; 
but your readers shall judge for 
themselves. Mr. L. tells us, that 
the fact, that members of the same 
family, through several successive 
generations, often become par- 
takers of the same piety, is to be 
attributed, at least in a great 
measure, to a similarity of ‘ cere- 
bral development ;” that children 
resemble their parents in cere- 
bral organization, as certainly as 
in the features of their coun- 
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tenance, the traits of their dis- 
positions, or the bent of their 
minds : (and if not more certainly, 
I may be allowed parenthetically 
to exclaim, there will, in the same 
family, be quite a suflicient diver- 
sity of ‘‘cerebral development,” 
since the resemblance in the points 
above specified is often so small 
as to be absolutely imperceptible.) 
Such, however, is Mr. Lyon’s opi- 
nion with respect to the causes of 
what he terms ‘‘ hereditary piety ;” 
and after stating it, gives, as a sort 
of indirect confirmation, fragments 
of Jewish genealogies, the piety 
attached to the names of which 
proves, indeed, the truth of that 
text, that ‘‘the promise was to 
them and their children;” but, 
surely, says nothing for Mr. Lyon’s 
phrenological view of the matter ; 
or gives us any reason to suppose 
that the children inherited the pa- 
rental development. I cannot 
but think, that Mr. Lyon is guilty 
of a complete petitio principii, an 
assumption of what ought to be 
proved in this affair, in deeming 
the piety of any Jewish worthy and 
his descendants an argument for 
this phrenological hypothesis. He 
should have first ascertained that 
the ‘* cerebral development” ‘in 
each, was such and io and then 
have drawn his conclusions. But 
as the patriarchal organization has 
long since been dissolved, I pre- 
sume a caste of their skulls is not 
to be obtained, and consequently 
this mode of proof, and the only fair 
mode, impracticable. ‘ If it were 
not refining too much,” says Mr. 
Lyon, “I should be disposed to 


ascribe the suspension of the here-— 


ditary piety of the family of David 
in the person of Rehoboam, to the 
fact, that though Solomon was his 
father, his mother was Nahamah, 
an Ammonitess, and an idola- 
tress!!” JT beg Mr. L.’s pardon, 
but if he had consdered a moment, 
he need not have gone down - 
so far as Rehoboam; for Absalom, 
the son of David, would have af- 


forded him a very sufficient, as 
well as earlier example of the 
“* suspension of the hereditary 
piety.” But if Mr. Lyon’s extra- 
ordinary ‘laws of heirship” be 
correct, I should be glad to know 
how it was that Cain and Abel, the 
descendants of those who, we are 
told were created in the image of 
God, happened to have such di- 
verse “‘ cerebral development.” But 
I must now bid Mr. L. farewell, 
assuring him that with many of 
his observations J have been much 
pleased, and with the rest, if not. 
edified, at least amused. I beg 
leave again to tell him, that it is 
not phrenology I dislike, but its 
inconsistencies and occasional ex- 
travagance. J am now, Gentle- 
men, with the most sincere apo- 
logy for the frequent but unavoid- 
able recurrence of that ugly phrase 
in the phrenological nomenclature 
—*‘* cerebral development,” 
Yours, H. 


VPeVesas8s 


A BIBLE SOCIETY IN THE YEAR 
1675. 


(To the Editors.) 


Ir has been supposed, that till the 
formation ofthe British and Foreign 
Bible Society, no association of 
Christians of all denominations 
had existed, for the distribution of 
the Scriptures without note or 
comment. An institution, how- 
ever, though more confined in its 
sphere of action, yet similar in its 
great principle, did exist in the 
early days of nonconformity, and 
was founded by one of those emi- 
nent men, who were, to use the 
words of Mr. Wilberforce, so 
shamefully ejected from ‘ the Es- 
tablished Church in 1662, in viola- 
tion of the royal word, as well as 
the clear principles of justice.”* 
in the short memoir of the Rev. 
T. Gouge in the Noncon. Mem. 
vol. 1. p. 187. it is mentioned, 
that this most benevolent man, 





* Practical View, chap. vi. 
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amongst other efforts to do good, 
in 1675 procured a mew impres- 
sion of the Welch Bible, to the 
number of 8000; one thousand of 
these were given away, and the 
rest sold at a reduced price. It 
appears, that in order to accom- 
plish this object, he engaged the 
assistance of some distinguished mi- 
nisters of the Established Church, 
and of some separatists from it, 
who, like himself, delighted to do 
good. A few months since, the 
writer visiting the mansion of the 
Duke of Bedford, at Woburn, was 
shown by Mr. Wiffen, his Grace’s 
Librarian, and the admired trans- 
lator of Tasso, one of these Welch 
Bibles, on the blank leaf of which 
was the following interesting in- 
scription. 

** Por the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Bedford, Knt. of the noble order 
of the Garter. 

‘© In thankful acknowledge- 
ment of his bounty to Wales in 
contributing towards the charge 
of printing the thousand Bibles in 
the British Language which were 
to be freely given to poor families, 
and of teaching many hundreds of 
poor children to read and write. 

(Signed) ‘ Jo. Tillotson. 

«« Edw: Stillingfleet. 
« Benj. Whichol. 

«¢ John Meriton. 

«« Tho: Gouge. 

«« Benjamin Calamy. 
‘¢ Thomas Firmin. 

«« John du Bois.” 

Each name is in the hand writ- 
ing of these venerable men. The 
personage to whom it was ad- 
dressed was William, Fifth Earl 
and First Duke of Bedford, a 
nobleman of much liberality of 
opinion, who justly deeming reli- 
gion to be of no sect, lived in 
friendship with the most eminent 
divines of his day, whether they 
were nonconformists, or the cham- 
pions of episcopacy. That was a 
noble saying of his, which Isaac 
Andrews has recorded in his 
« Epistola ad Ultimam,” that “ he 


accounted the prayers of God’s 
ministers the best walls about his 
dwelling.” 

It is a curious fact, that the So- 
ciety formed by Mr. Gouge should 
have originated in the same cir- 
cumstance which gave rise to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
viz. an attemptto supply the Welch 
with Bibles; and it is pleasing to 
observe, that in the latter as well 
as the former instance, the head of 
the noble house of Russell, though 
at the distance of several genera- 
tions, should appear as the zealous 
patron of an institution, which has 
for its object the extensive diffu- 
sion of the word of God. B. 


THE PASTOR’S RETROSPECT. 
No. XIII. 
The Princely and Pious Cobbler. 


THE religion of Christ never ap- 
pears more lovely and divine than 
in the fruits which it sometimes 
produces in the most barren spots, 
and in the most unpromising soils. 
The mighty and transforming power 
which is in it, is less strikingly de- 
veloped in those who have, previ- 
ously to their spiritual renovation, 
enjoyed a degree of moral and 
mental cultivation, than in those 
whom it has found in a state of 
rude and vicious degradation, al- 
most bordering upon heathenism 
and bestiality. Though the divine 
power and influence of the Holy 
Spirit are as indispensable in the 
one case as in the other, and the 
heart of the most strictly moral 
and the most polished needs the 
same regeneration to God, as the 
heart of the most uncultivated and 
depraved, yet the change is more 
striking, and the contrast more 
pointed and interesting in the latter 
than in the former; just as the 
flowery regions on the Alpine 
summits become infinitely more 
interesting and beautiful, from the 
contiguity of the eternal snows on 
which they border, and with which 
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they are contrasted. Yet it may 
be safely asserted, that the grace 
of God in the poor and the 
wretched does not attract sufli- 
cient admiration, though I believe 
there are innumerable cases to be 
found among the very lowest, and 
once the most degraded class of 
human society, which furnish illus- 
trious monuments of the power of 
the Gospel, and which will appear 
in the celestial world among the 
most conspicuous trophies of the 
grace of Christ. The conversion 
of an individual in the higher cir- 
cles is contemplated with admira- 
tion, and published with triumph, 
partly, it may be presumed, on ac- 
count of his worldly importance, 
and partly on account of the rarity 
of such occurrences. Sometimes, 
too, on account of the influence 
which such individuals may be 
supposed to exert, through a gay 
and wide circle, in favour of the 
neglected truths and unfelt power 
of Christianity. I would on no 
account detract from the import- 
ance, or abridge the éclat of such 
interesting and delightful occur- 
rences. Several such, in modern 
times, have powerfully illustrated 
the spirituality and purity of the 
Gospel, have given confidence 
and joy to many of the Lord’s 
servants, and are circulating a 
healthful and happy influence over 
large portions of society in several 
parts of the kingdom. But still I 
may claim a niche in your miscel- 
lany for a narrative relating to 
humbler life, but scarcely promis- 
ing less important results, and in 
itself affording as illustrious a dis- 
play of the sovereign grace of 
God as any that modern times can 
boast. 

In a part of England, where the 
beauty and fertility of the natural 
scenery are sharply and painfully 
contrasted with the deformity and 
sterility of the moral, only a few 
miles distant from a very principal 
road, along which daily passes 
much of the gaiety and refinement, 

New Serigs, No. 8. 


* and not unfrequently also much of 


the benevolence and piety of the 
land—there is a village, which the 
eye of the traveller may detect as 
he winds up and down the sides 
of the neighbouring hills—a spot 
surrounded with the luxuriance of 
woods and orchards, interspersed 
with fields of unrivalled fertility, 
and in the neighbourhood of some 
of the most lovely eminences our 
island contains. But fair as the 
scene has presented itself to the 
sense of successive generations, 
who have viewed and admired it, 
there was every thing morally to 
designate it a desert, or worse. 
A heathen village could scarcely 
have presented a more appalling 
scene of darkness, vice, and bru- 
tality than might there have been 
nightly witnessed. The Sabbath 
was to them a day of rest from the 
drudgery of the world, only to seek 
the worse drudgery of sin and 
Satan. No Sunday School blessed 
its children—no feet of itinerant 
evangelists, bringing the glad tid- 
ings of peace, were seen upon the 
mountains; no sympathetic female 
visited its cottagers, or read by 
the bed-side of its sick and dying 
poor; no kind hand of passing 
traveller dropt the hopeful tract. 
True, it was in some parish, and 
that parish had a priest, but he, 
like multitudes of the wretched hire- 
lings of the state-church, thought 
more of the tythes to be gathered 
into his garner, than of the souls 
to be led to heaven—indeed, for 
them, no man seemed to care. In 
this village, there was one—as rude 
and ignorant as any of his neigh- 
bours, as abhorrent from every thing 
like serious religion, and as much 
estranged from God as any around 
him—he bore the not very pro- 
mising distinction of the village 
cobbler. He had considerably 
passed the meridian of life, and 
was fast waning into that state, 
in which ignorance and sin are ren- 
dered obdurate by habit, and stiff- 
necked by age. He had passed 
3G 








many a year in the toilsome duties 
of his vocation, and had conversed 
with most of the equally humble 
and ignorant individuals of the 
generation around him, but still 
he knew not God. His attention 
was one day arrested by the intelli- 
gence, that in a small neighbour- 
ing town certain individuals were 
in the habit of privately meeting to 
read the Holy Scriptures, and 
converse together upon their con- 
tents. The fact was altogether 
singular and unheard of. After 
some meditation, he thought he 
should like to be present, and he 
accordingly resolved to go. His 
resolution was soon carried into 
effect. He witnessed the humble 
seriousness of a few pious persons, 
who met for the sole purpose of 
hearing the word of God read. His 
attention was directed to the read- 
ing and examination of that word 
for himself. He procured a Bible, 
and began to feel the influence of 
truths which had hitherto been 
utterly concealed from his view. 
The Sabbath, instead of being 
spent at the public-house, or in 
pleasure-taking, or idle and wicked 
gossip, as it usually is among 
villagers, where no gospel-sounds 
salute the ear, was now regularly 
devoted to this highly laudable 
and useful object. Month after 
month he cheerfully took his 
accustomed Sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney, toiling many a mile to hear 
the word of God read, and to join 
in prayer and praise with a very 
small band of individuals, nearly 
of the same rank in life with him- 
self. At length, the word of God 
took deep bold upon his heart. 
He became a man of faith and of 
prayer. His neighbours wondered 
—his family admired—and angels 
rejoiced. How naturally do the 
genuine principles of Christianity 
lead the heart to benevolence! He 
had scarcely himself become a 
Christian before he looked around 
him on his village-neighbours, and 
deeply and inwardly mourned over 
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their wretched and lost condition. 
But he not only pitied; he asked 
himself what can I do? He could 
do but little. He felt unable to 
teach them, and unfit even to at- 
tempt it. Yet he was resolved 
what to do, and the deed was as 
princely as the principle was di- 
vine. He had saved a small sum 
of money, the fruit of many years 
hard industry, economy, and dili- 
gence—the little but comfortable 
resource for his family in case of 
his removal, or of himself in case 
of sickness. This little property 
he thought would be still* better 
devoted to the building of a small 
chapel for the service of the vil- 
lage, and he accordingly deter- 
mined immediately, and unassisted, 
to prepare an humble building, 
such as his means would allow, 
in which he might occasionally 
hear the word of God proclaimed 
to his untaught neighbours. The 
work was soon effected—some 
Christian friends in a neighbour- 
ing town engaged to procure a 
preacher to open the new place 
of ministry; the day arrived, a 
happy and zealous company of 
friends met together; anda minister 
from a distance came to set apart 
the place for the high and holy 
use of divine worship. Let your 
readers, if they can, enter into the 
joyful emotions of that day—let 
them conceive the pure and blessed 
feelings of this humble Christian, 
when he saw the building which 
his own benevolence had reared, 
first opened as a house of prayer 
for all the people. It was noble 
and lovely, perhaps beyond pre- 
cedent in modern times. The 
emotions of this lowly cottager 
that day might have been envied 
by a prince, and few of the princes 
of this world ever did an act so 
noble and pious. Some of the 
good people who had come to wit- 
ness the scene, powerfully felt the 
influence of his zeal—so eminent 
and pure, and voluntarily proposed 
that they should be allowed, in 
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part at least, to share with him 
the expense of the erection. They 
endeavoured to convince him, that 
it was not right for him to bear the 
whole burden, and that collections 
would cheerfully be made towards 
assisting him in this labour of love. 
But the service was a luxury to 
his soul not to be foregone. He had 
consecrated his little savings to 
this good work of the Lord, and 
he was resolved to make it a monu- 
ment of his gratitude to the Sa- 
viour, that might live through suc- 
ceeding generations. Still, how- 
ever, alert to doing good, and glad 
to find his fellow Christians willing 
to contribute of their abundance 
to aid the village-cause, he 
proposed that they should collect 
what they thought proper, and de- 
vote it to the purchase of a horse 
for the service of such ministers as 
they might be able to procure, and 
who might thereby be enabled 
more frequently to visit this be- 
nighted place. This was accord- 
ingly done, and now this village 
enjoys the regular services of a mi- 
nister of the Gospel, has its Sunday 
School, and various other means 
of religious instruction. The effect 
has been striking and delightful, 
and the humble individual, who 
has been the instrument of all this 
good, still livesto witness the blessed 
fruits of his devotedness, and to en- 
joy aluxury in his latter days, which 
many of ampler means might have, 
but which few have magnanimity 
and piety enough to desire. Some of 
your readers, in affluent or in mo- 
derate circumstances, will ne doubt 
admire the zeal, and praise the 
devotedness of the poor cobbler ; 
but let them think whether they 
cannot do likewise. The rich may 
lavish their fortunes in building 
stately mansions, or elegant villas 
for their own use; but how much 
happier would their otium cum 
dignitate be found, if they would 
consider the multitudes in our vil- 
lages, that yet have no place of 
worship where they can hear the 
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glad tidings of salvation, and who 
are perishing for lack of that know- 
ledge, which, without any painful 
sacrifice or large privation, might 
be readily extended to them. There 
are in England enough rich men, 
retired from business into the coun- 
try, to supply every village in 
England, and Wales, and Ireland 
with a suitable place of worship, 
and a suitable messenger of the 
glad tidings. Let this simple nar- 
rative of the pious cobbler stimu- 
late such immediately to form the 
resolution, to work while it is called 
to-day—and let it remind the rich, 
that if they do not soon come to 
the help of the Lord, the poor 
will of their penury supply them- 
selves with the requisite instiuc- 
tion, and deprive those who now 
enjoy the means of doing infinite 
good, both of the honour and the 
reward, 
I am, yours, &c. 
EAGLET, 


DEFENCE OF CECIL. 


GENTLEMEN,—Il beg permission 
to offer a few remarks on some 
parts of the communication of 
your correspondent Volens, con- 
tained in your Magazine for May. 
To me he appears, in some in- 
stances, to have put a construction 
on Mr. Cecil’s language, which 
that eminent Minister and Chris- 
tian, would have altogether dis- 
owned. 

In the first quoted passage, 
Volens, if I do not mistake his 
meaning, is of opinion that Mr. C. 
has committed two errors; 1st, 
that of classing the evidences of 
the truth of religion with the cir- 
cumstantials or externals in reli- 
gion ; and 2dly, that of asserting, 
‘that considerable or continued 
attention to them, has a deadening 
effect on the soul, and tends to 
draw it away from union to 
Christ.” 

It would have contributed much 
to the clearness of his observa- 
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tions, if Volens had favoured his 
readers with a definition of the ex- 
pression, ‘the evidences of the 
truth of religion.” This, however, 
he has not attempted, but has left 
his readers to infer the meaning 
which he attaches to it. 

It appears to me, that he con- 
siders ‘‘ the truth of religion,” as 
synonymous with “the truth,” “ the 
word of truth,” or the gospel—in 
other words, with the very subject 
matter of revelation. Almost every 
sentence of his observations proves, 
I think, the truth of this remark. 
But this, to say the least of it, is 
rather an unusual acceptation of 
the phrase. By the term “ evi- 
dence,” Volens appears to under- 
stand, 1st, spiritual illumination, 
for it is only in the light of such 
evidence, that “the reality, the 
importance, the grandeur of truth 
are seen,” and that it produces the 
great and important effects, so well 
stated by him. Now, let me ask 
him, does he really suppose that 
Mr. C. meant to assert, that this 
kind of evidence, the illumination 
of the Holy Spirit, belongs to the 
circumstantials or externals of re- 
ligion, and that the consideration 
of it has an injurious effect on the 
soul of-the Christian? I persuade 
myself he will not venture to an- 
swer in the affirmative. But where 
then is the validity of the reason- 
ing ? 

In the 2d place, by evidence, 
Volens appears to understand 
scriptural evidence, or the proofs of 
the doctrines of the gospel. Hence 
he asks, “‘ how, in the nature of 
things, can it draw away the soul 
from union to Christ,” &c. &c. &c. 
To save room, I beg to refer your 
readers to the passage itself. 
Again, let me ask, is it possible 
to suppose that Mr. C. meant to 
affirm, that scriptural proofs of 
gospel doctrines are of the nature 
of externals in religion, and that 
the serious consideration of them 
has an injurious effect on the spiri- 
tual isterest of a Christian? Can 
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it be believed, that he seriously 
meant to assert, that “‘ to perceive, 
to remember, and impress on the 
heart, the undoubted certainty of 
the truths of the gospel, has a 
deadening effect on the soul, or a 
tendency to draw it away from 
union to Christ?” Did he intend 
to contradict his Lord’s injunction ; 
‘Search the scriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life, 
and they are they which testify of 
me?” It is impossible to believe 
it; and yet the train of your cor- 
respondent’s reasoning seems to 
have no force or propriety, except 
on the supposition that Mr. é 
had some such meaning. 

I state my conviction, that, by 
** the truth of religion,” Mr. Cecil 
intented its divine origin ~—in other 
words, that the religion of the 
Bible or that Christianity in par- 
ticular, is what it professes to be, 
not a *‘ cunningly devised fable,” 
not an imposture, but a real com- 
munication from heaven. By “‘ the 
evidences of the truth of religion,” 
I understand him to mean those 
evidences or arguments, which 
prove its divine origin; such as 

rophecy, miracles, testimony, &c. 

he knowledge of these subjects 
or arguments, however important 
in their place, Mr. C. considers 
not necessary to the salvation of 
the soul. By consequence, he re- 
gards them in the light of exter- 
nals or circumstantials in religion, 
an excessive attention to which 
may divert the mind from the more 
important and vital concerns of 
religion. 

““The evidences of religion ;” 
“« the evidences of the truth of re- 
ligion ;” ‘‘ de veritate religionis,” 
&c. are very common titles, both 
in English and Latin theology, of 
works the professed object of which 
is the discussion and confirmation, 
not of the doctrines of the Bible 
or Cristianity, but of its divine 
origin; and, in this common ac- 
ceptation, it appears to me, that 
Mr. C. employs the language ob- 
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jected to by Volens. If the pre- 
ceding interpretation of Mr. C.’s. 
language be correct, it must be 
obvious that he uses the expres- 
sion, not like Volens, as synony- 
mous with ‘the truth” or “ the 
word of truth ;” but as opposed to 
the idea of a forgery or deception. 
Volens admits, that ‘* had Mr. C’s. 
assertions been confined to the ez- 
ternal evidences of Christianity, it 
would have been more plausible ; 
but, even in that case, he says it 
would be easy to shew that it 
would not have been correct.” He 
concludes by observing, that ‘the 
evidence of Christianity may be 
called one of its circumstantials, 
with just as much propriety as the 
foundation may be called one of 
the circumstantials of the building, 
or the tower and walls, the cir- 
cumstantials of a fortress.” But 
if by representing the evidence of 
Christianity as a fundamental part 
of it or the foundation itself, he 
means to affirm, that the know- 
ledge of this subject is essentially 
necessary to the salvation of the 
soul, I apprehend he will meet 
with few supporters. Are there 
not thousands of Christians, of 
deep and unfeigned piety, who 
possess little or no acquaintance 
with the arguments which establish 
the divine origin of their religion, 
and whose chief or only evidence 
of its truth, is the “‘ unction which 
they have received from the Hol 
One, and by which they know all 
things. Many things may be ne- 
cessary to the entireness or com- 
pleteness of the system of revealed 
truth, the knowledge of which is 
not necessary to salvation. 

If Volens will refer to the re- 
view of Dr. Paley’s Sermons, in 
the Eclectic for January, 1809, 
pp- 2, 3, he will find the “ evi- 
dences of Christianity” spoken of 
as the border, the cireumferenee, 
the frontier of a country; which 
accords much more with Mr. 
Cecil’s way of speaking on the 
subject, than with his own. 
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The concluding chapter of Dr. 
Chalmers’s work, appears to me 
virtually to corroborate Mr. Ce- 
cil’s sentiments; for what is im- 
plied in his earnest exhortation to 
his readers, that having carefully 
examined the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, they will diiigently apply 
themselves to the study of the 
contents of the document, so 
powerfully attested to be of divine 
origin, but the conviction of the 
celebrated writer, that a man 
may be well acquainted with the 
arguments which establish its 
authenticity, and, after all, de- 
rive from it no saving benefit ? 

It has been more than ques- 
tioned by many, whether Paley, 
the author of standard works on 
the evidences of religion, was a 
very heavenly-minded man, and 
it is a fact, that the Arian and 
Socinian schools have furnished 
some of the most respectable 
writers on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, who, nevertheless, after 
all their study of the subject, 
have still appeared to retain all 
their antipathies to the peculiar 
doctrines of the gospel. 

With these views, I confess 
myself at a loss to perceive, with 
Volens, the danger of admitting 
I consider 
them as intended, not to imply 
any undervaluation of the evi- 
dences of religion, as he insi- 
nuates; but to convey a caution 
to Ministers and Christians, not 
to spend too great a portion of 
their time and study on subjects, 
which, however important in their 
place, are yet chiefly of a specu- 
ative nature, and therefore not 
calculated to furnish appropriate 
aliment for the spiritual health 
and vigour of the soul. 

With your indulgence, I will 
add a few remarks on one or two 
more of the disputed passages. 

**Satan,” observes Mr. C. 
‘* would not have a man suffer a 
single trouble all his life long, 
if he might have his way: he 
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would give him the thing his heart 
is set upon.” ‘* If so,” replies Vo- 
lens, “Satan must have com- 
pletely changed both his views 
and plans, since the time of Job.” 
But in his comments on this pas- 
sage, Volens leaves entirely out 
of sight the latter got which 
is obviously intended to qualify 
or explain the former: ‘‘ he would 
give him the thing his heart is set 
upon. Now, what is the heart of 
man naturally set upon? Un- 
doubtedly, the good things of 
this world—triches, honours, plea- 
sures; in short, an uninterrupted 
course of prosperity and bliss. 
And what is the effect of such a 
state of things on a heart under 
the dominion of worldly lusts? 
Scripture, and, we may add, the 
experience of all ages, attest, that 
the effect has been to induce and 
cherish forgetfulness of God, and, 
consequently, of man’s best in- 
terests. And is not this the very 
object which Satan aims at, in 
ali his devices against the souls of 
men? And would he not en- 
danger the attainment of his ob- 
ject, by breaking in upon a course 
of worldly bliss, with troubles 
which, notwithstanding what Vo- 
lens says, are found to have a 
much greater tendency to lead 
men to serious reflection, than an 
uninterrupted course of prosperity. 
Such a plan of procedure would, 
to say the least of it, be perfectly 
needless, and would seem to argue 
a deficiency of that craft and that 
subtlety in the effecting of his pur- 
poses, for which Satan has, in all 
ages, been notorious. 

The case of Job, a good man, 
one, who, in the midst of all his 
prosperity, ‘feared God and 
eschewed evil,” and whose heart, 
consequently, was not set upon 
the world, but upon his God, is 
not a case in point; it is not the 
character supposed by Cecil, and, 
therefore, cannot be brought to 
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invalidate his assertion. Job was 
a man of great piety : so he ap- 
peared even to Satan himself; 
but the enemy suspected, or af- 
fected to suspect, that his piety 
was the effect of interested mo- 
tives. To shake his professed 
attachment to God, was the object 
he maliciously aimed at by those 
troubles which he was permitted 
to inflict upon the holy man. But 
the character supposed by Mr. 
C. is not one whose piety is to be 
put to the test, but one whose 
heart is set upon what he possesses. 
I conceive, therefore, that the 
very severe censure with which 
Volens concludes his observations 
on this passage, is quite out of 
place. 

** We talk of attraction in the 
universe,” says Mr. Cecil, “ but 
there is no such thing as we 
are accustomed to consider it.” 
‘* This,” replies Volens, ‘ requires 
proof.” In the contemplation of 
nature, philosophers too often stop 
short at second causes. These 
are their deities. This is the way in 
which they are accustomed to con- 
sider the operations of nature. 
But the mind tutored in the 
school of heaven, ‘looks up 
through nature to nature’s God,” 
and beholds him in all the opera- 
tions and movements of the uni- 
verse. Now, I humbly conceive, 
that Mr. C. meant to assert, that 
independently of the presence 
and influence of the Deity, which 
pervade the universe, which sup- 
port, uphold, and keep together, 
all things in their proper place, 
there is no such thing as what we 
call attraction. And have not 
some of the wisest philosophers 
been compelled to account for 
attraction and other principles in 
the operations of nature, by re- 
ferring them ultimately to the 
divine agency ? 

W. J. iH. 
July, 14, 1825, 
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POETRY. 


weewetetetes 


THE MOURNER’S REFUGE, 


WueEn our worldly ail is reft, 
Earthly helpers spoiled and gone, 

We have still one hope-beam left— 
God can help, and he alone. 


He will ever bow his ear ; 
We may trust him for relief; 
Smiling through a trembling tear, 
Smiling in the face of grief. 


He who gave the voice its sigh— 
He who gave the eye its dew— 
All our griefs, he must descry, 
And his love shall soothe them too. 
Orbvs. 


we eeesvees 


THE WREATH OF SORROW. 


As Sorrow twin’d her wreath of flowers, 
1 saw that all their leaves were dead. 
*¢ And could’st thou cull from summer- 
bowers 
No blither wreath than this ?”—I said. 
—*‘‘ I love these flowers whose bloom is 
shed’ — 
(Thus answered Sorrow falteringly) , 
For when their short-lived tints are fled, 
They are the emblems then of me.” 


Let those, who’ve never, never known 
The heavy heart and aching breast, 

Entwine a wreath more gaily blown, 
Twill suit their brows whom joy hath 

blest ; 

But I have bid adieu to rest, 
And peace-betokening gaicty : 

I love these withered flowers the best, 
And they shall form a wreath for me ! 

oO 
weesesenes 


ABOVE YON SKY. 


AsovE yon sky, I well believe, 

There is a heaven more calm and clear, 
Where hope ne’er brightens to deceive, 

For there no ground exists for fear ; 
And where the heart can never grieve, 

(Ur cause the eye to weep a tear. 


It is a life of bliss, I ween, 
Without one moment of alloy : 

A cloudless clime—a stormless scene 
Of never-terminating joy, 

And peace unchangingly serene, 
But which can never pall or cloy. 


Oh, ’tis a thought the heart holds dear, 
That there each pang of earth shall cease; 

Who then would wish to linger here, 
Where sorrows with our years increase, 

Or tread for aye this lower sphere, 
Without one cheering hope of peace ? 


THE HEART IS DISCONTENTED 


© . 


Tue heart is discontented still, 
With earthly joys most richly blest ; 
For what on earth can ever fill 
The void within the human breast ? 
The mountain-streams may ever flow, 
Yet never over-flood the sea. 
No power, no wealth, no joys below 
Can fill this boundless vacancy. 


Still restless and unsatisfied— 

There comes no end to man’s desires, 
Some wish remains ungratified— 

A something more the heart requires ; 
The warrior-king of Macedon, 

(Oh, what can fill the void within ?) 
Wept when the ancient world was won-- 

To think he fourd no more to win. 


~ 


HARP OF THE MOURNER. 


Harp of the mourner ! I do love thy strain 
More than the lightsome minstrelsy of 
glee ; 
The grief of music never sounds in vain 
In sorrow’s ear; it speaks of sympathy. 


Harp of the mourner--and the mourner’s 
friend, 
Thy plaintive music can awake a tone . 
Of symphony within : thy notes can blend 
With every sigh in touching unison, 


Ob, if this soul could break its chains of 





clay, 
Methinks its shrine should be a soothing 
sound 
Of plaintive music--living in the lay, 
Which the soft harp of sorrow sighs 
around. 


BS a bh aah te od 


JOYLESS JOYS. 


On, when the heart is sear and dead, 
How worthless seem. the smiles of earth ; 
And when the star of hope is fled, 
How joyless sounds the voice of mirth. 


It is a mockery of grief-- 
A pendent star of sparkling dew 
Upon the autumn’s faded leaf, 
Where verdure cannot live anew : 


A rose, which sheds its fragrancy, 
And opens all its richest bloom, 
Beneath the shadow of that tree, 
Which hovers o’er the noisome tomb. 


A flowret blooming o’er a grave-- 
The wild luxuriance of an hour ; 
The tufted grass oft seen to wave 
So blithly o’er the crumbling tower. 
JUVENIS. 
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SLEEP. 


STEALING with step softer than gossamer, 

Comes sleep, with opiate wand and rayless eye, 

A strange but potent sorceress! At her nod 

Th’ external portals of this microcosm, 

Obedient, close ; with touch unfelt she shuts 

The heavy eyelids, and bids Silence stand 

As sentinel within the deafened ear, 

To let no sound find entrance. On the brow 

Hypnotic dew she sheds ; enwreathes the limbs 

In silken cincture ; bids the throbbing heart 

Beat still and softly ; and the restless mind 

i arch-enemy of sleep and calm repose) 
ithin its secret citadel retreat— 

The penetralia of the chambered brain, 

And there rest quiet. Wakeful energy ! 

The spell of sleep is strong indeed to charm 

Thy spirit into slumber! And it-is so, 

Thou’st often bowed thee to her poppy sceptre, 

And in thy dormitory soundly slept ; 

Despite their notions who absurdly say, 

The mind can never slumber—never rest. R. 

































THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS 
SOUL. 
STRUGGLING prisoner, half set free, 
Burst thy bonds, and mount on high ; 
Whispering heavenly hopes and joys, 
Angel forms are hovering nigh. 


Quivering, almost quenched ray, 
Of mortal being, cease to shine ; 
Let me, let me, enter light, 
Pure, ineffable, divine. 


Sun, and moon, and stars farewell, 
Farewell time, and earth, and friends ; 
Smiling from his cloudy throne, 
See th’ eternal Father bends: 


Bids me to his presence come, 
Fear not to approach his face ; 
Evermore enjoy his love, 
Feel the fulness of his grace. 


Stained with twice ten thousand crimes, 
Saviour! is the whole forgiven ? 

Can a wretch, so base, so vile, 
Be received to thee—to heaven ? 


Matchless, boundless mercy praise, 
Faltering tongue, half sealed in death ; 
Hymn once more redeeming grace, 
Ere thou passest parting breath. 


With unspeakable desires, 
Parting spirit dost thou thrill ; 
Burst mortality, and rise 
To their source, and all fulfil. 


Go where thou shalt never sin, 
Go where thou shalt holy be ; 
Changeless as thy God thy bliss, 
Lasting as eternity. 
Ab ! the heavenly portals ope, 
Glorious visions meet mine eye ; 
Waiting spirits, death is past, 
Thither, thither, let us fly. 


Staffordshire. H. 








DAVID’S LAMENT. a 
(2 Sam. i. 19.) 


THE crown of thy glory is riven, 
Is riven, oh Israel, from thee; 
And thehills where thy mighty havestriven, 
Where thy standards of freedom should 
be 


Even there to the spoiler are given, 
The trophies of victory. 


Ye mountains of death, from this hour 
May your soil be all barren and dead ; 
No more may the dew or the shower 
On your withering verdure be shed ; 
No more may the fruit or the flower 
Be seen where our warriors have bled. 


For there was ignobly forsaken, 
The shield which had shaded a king ; 
And the sword which a monarch had 
shaken, 
And the bow which a prince could well 
string ; 
Oh, voice of the mourner awaken, 
Weep virgins, oh weep while we sing. 
For they in whose glory ye flourished, 
Are fallen the infidel’s prey ; 
And the warriors by whom ye were cherished 
Are fallen, are fallen this day! 
And the weapons of battle are perished, 
And our glory has hastened away. 


SONG. 


Tue faster falls the April shower, 
When April’s sun is beaming, 

The rain-bow shines with lovelier power, 
In brighter colours streaming. 


And so, when all seems flown away, 
That made our sky the lighter—— 
Hope shineth forth with elearer ray, 

And seemeth all the brighter. 
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The Life and Remains of Edward 
Daniel Clarke, Professor of Mi- 
neralogy in the University of 
Cambridge. By the Rev. W. 
Otter, A.M. F.L.S. 2 Vols. 


8vo. Cowie and Co. 


WE suppose it is a matter now ad- 
mitted to be past doubt, that the 
present is the age not of historic 
but of biographic reading. The 
taste of the public has been for 
some time so powerfully inclined 
to this class of literature, that it 
may be said to have become a 
regular and almost a predominant 
appetite, demanding so large and 
constant a supply, that the caterers 
for the literary stomach are well 
known to bid good prices for the 
article, and to make large pur- 
chases, It may not, indeed, be 
said to be the most popular species 
of writing—novels and _ poetry 
clearly taking the precedence ; 
but it evidently ranks before his- 
tory, before philosophy, and before 
theology. We should suppose 
that for one reader of history, there 
are a thousand readers of lives; 
and certainly in our intercourse with 
the polite and learned world, 
(which, however, from our studious 
habits, cannot be presumed to be 
extensive,) we are led to suspect, 
that of the multitudes conversant 
with the lives and memoirs of emi- 
ment men and women, the ratio of 
those who possess any tolerable 
acquaintance with history, is piti- 
ably small. The fact, even if we 
have exaggerated it, is not in the 
main to be disputed. But out of 
it may arise some curious and not 
uninteresting questions. Is it the 
same at the present day with the 
other literary nations of Europe ? 
has it been long so in England ? 
and if not, to what causes can the 
present prevalence of this taste be 
attributed ? We think it is clearly, 
New SeErizs, No. 8. 


at the present day, one of the pecu- 
liar characteristics of English lite- 
rature; neither the Germans, the 
Italians, nor the Spaniards, present- 
ing any very striking resemblance ; 
the French certainly come the near- 
est to us in their love of this species 
of reading; but still they differ 
considerably from us, both in the 
character they give to it, in the 
manner of execution, and in the gra- 
tification they derive from it. ‘The 
French clearly excel us in the 
compilation of general biography. 
Their sketches in dictionaries, and 
such like comprehensive works, 
are more spirited and complete, 
but their individual or separate 
biography, is less pleasing, simple, 
and domestic—contains less of the 
man, and more of his connexions — 
less of what he was, and more of 
what he did. Upon these points, 
however, we have neither leisure 
nor inclination to enter at present; 
yet we cannot pass on to the sub- 
ject of this article, without a few 
observations upon that question 
already referred to, and which we 
have heard intelligent men some- 
times start ; it is this—what are the 
causes which have determined the 
public taste so powerfully from 
history to biography? Upon this 
point some diversity of opinion 
will doubtless exist, but we shall 
venture cursorily to name a few 
causes which occur to us at this 
moment, in explanation of the fact. 
The first and most considerable, we 
should say, is to be found in the 
general spirit of the Baconian phi- 
losophy, which has greatly tended 
to promote a disrelish for the uni- 
versal, and to bring in and honour a 
regard for the particular. Hence 
the generalizing views of history 
are less pleasing to minds trained 
to minute observation, and taught 
to value only facts, than the details 
of memoirs, and the natural touches 
3H 
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of biography. It is the micro- 
scopic view which has prevailed 
over the far-reaching, the con- 
founding, and less tangible views 
of the telescope. By the one we 
look into that we possess and have 
close at hand, which we can feel 
as weil as see; by the other we look 
into immensity, and converse at 
best but sceptically with what is 
not, and cannot be, within the reach 
of any sense but sight. If we 
mistake not, the same influence 
which the inductive philosophy 
has had upon our literature, may 
be found in the fine arts, in paint- 
ing, and in sculpture; there is a 
much more prevailing taste among 
English artists for portrait than for 
historic painting; a much greater 
degree of skill displayed in the 
minuteness and delicacy of the 
execution, than in the composition 
and conception of either historic 
or sentimental painting. There is 
a high degree of the art of painting, 
and a prevailing taste for what is 
simple, individual, and chaste. 
Nothing can be more sober than 
the art now has grown, but nothing 
more unpoetic. The same facts 
might in the main be averred of 
sculpture; it is now producing 
little else but fine heads or gi- 
gantic masses of elaborate dra- 
pery. 

But to hasten onward ; the pre- 
vailing taste of the English for 
what is domestic, in preference of 
public show ; the ideas we enter- 
tain of comfort, and the true enjoy- 
ment of life within the family 
circle, and around our own fire 
sides, may have generated a taste 
for the details of individual bio- 
graphy, and made us take more 
pleasure than any other nation in 
seeing the man of fame, or i, or 
benevolence, as he passed through 
the progressive stages of his course, 
and as he appeared in the undress 
of life. Biography shows us the 
‘portrait of the individual drawn 
to the life, and there is more of 
sympathy, because more of parti- 
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cularity and of nature, than in the 
aggregate and complicated repre- 
sentations of history. There is 
more for men, of powerful imagi- 
nation and philosophic propensities 
in history; but there is more for 
the great mass, cven of cultivated 
men, in biography ; the scenes, and 
facts, and circumstances, come 
nearer to their own experience, 
and speak a more familiar lan- 
guage. 

But the preference which is given 
to biography over history, may be 
traced to the greater readiness with 
which it awakens our emotions, 
and the much greater power it pos- 
sesses over those emotions. Hence, 
whether the narrative preponderate 
to tragedy or comedy, there is an 
exquisite pleasure derived from the 
indulgence of our sympathy, and 
by a law of our minds, all the 
sympathetic affections are more 
powerfully awakened by individual 
subjects than by complex ones. 
There is not one man in ten thou- 
sand, but would be more affected b 
a minute tale of an individual’s sub. 
ferings, than by a narrative of a san- 
guinary battle in which thousands 
were slain, Let any man behold 
a house burning, under the know- 
ledge, or if possible, the sight of a 
living being, man, woman, or child 
being burnt to death in it, and the 
excitement and anguish of his mind 
would far exceed what he would 
feel on reading in a newspaper 
that an earthquake had swallowed 
up a city with ten thousand people, 
or that Etna had laid waste every 
town in Sicily with a flood of fire. 

Another reason for the love of 
biography in the moderns, may be 
found in the fact, that it is to au- 
thors a much easier species of com- 
position, and to the public a much 
lighter and more amusing kind of 
reading. Biography may be writ- 
ten with little labour, and read with 
as little attention. The effort of 
mind required by historic read- 
ing, though by no means to be 
represented as arduous, is still 
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much more so than that required 
by biography. Hence, as_ the 
great mass of literature is read for 
pleasure, and written for profit, 
that species which answers the end 
of both parties best, is likely to be 
most largely demanded, and most 
readily supplied; and though, as 
biography is often prepared by the 
hand of friendship, it cannot be 
supposed to be mercenary in its 
nature, yet it is clear, that if the 
article would not sell, and were 
not popular, not a moiety of it 
would come forth. There may be 
some few readers, who wish to see 
human nature in its grander and 
more combined movements, and 
there may be more who delight 
rather to trace the progress of the 
mass, than the steps of the indivi- 
dual, and this will doubtless always 
be the case with men of the most 
comprehensive mind, and those en- 
dowed with the most eager love of 
knowledge ; but the reading public 
will always prefer biography, be- 
cause the higher degrees of attention 
and reflection required by history 
weer and unstimulating. The 
reading of the one class of books 
is a species of pleasure-taking, the 
other is a business. The one is a 
pursuit of friendship; our feelings, 
our principles, our resolutions, our 
respect, or our love are concerned 
in the man’s character and career; 
the other is a pursuit of education, 
and without any of these reliefs or 
stimulants, calls for a more vigo- 
rous exercise of thought. In the 
one case, the mind and heart may 
be said to go before the writer; in 
the other it has to toil after him b 

its own energy over a wide field, 


and among perplexed and diverse 


scenes, 

But whatever may have been 
the causes of the present rage for 
memoirs and lives, we are not 
much disposed to find fault with 
it, nor prepared to augur what 
may be its effects upon the public 
taste and the national literature. 


It is sufficient to say, that this 
class of works comprises now a 
large portion of the most interesting 
and instructive compositions in the 
language; and the volumes which 
we have now the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to our readers, will take 
no mean rank among them. It is 
a work which will commend itself 
to several large classes of the com- 
munity, as well on account of the 
eminent and attractive character 
of its subject, as on account of the 
ability and taste of its editor. 

Mr. Ciarke’s boyhood and youth 
were distinguished by no peculiar 
eminence or marks of genius, either ° 
at school or at the university. 
Though there are recorded some 
early manifestations of the subse- 
quent tendencies of his mind, yet 
his academic career was rather dis- 
couraging than otherwise to the 
expectations of his patrons and 
friends. It may be amusing to 
notice, in relation to the early part 
of his education, that his classical 
studies were often neglected to 
gratify his taste for what, to the 
boy, appeared wonderful and at- 
tractive in the mysteries of chemis- 
try. During the period of his 
vacations, ‘‘ it is remembered that 
he used, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the cook, to seize upon 
tubs, pots, and other utensils, from 
his father’s kitchen, which were 
often seriously damaged in his 
hands; and, that on one occasion, 
he surprised his audience with a 
thick and nauseous cloud of fum- 
ing and sulphureous acid, inso- 
much that, alarmed and half suffo- 
cated, they were glad to make 
their escape in a body as fast as 
they could,” 

He entered the University at 
the age of sixteen years; but here 
his literary pursuits were impeded 
by those desultory habits which 
frequently attend true genius, and, 
in particular, distinguish men of 
Dr. Clarke’s habit of mind. He ap- 
pears to have gained friends, and 
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by his amiable disposition and 
social habits to have recommended 
himself to the respect and good 
fellowship of most of his college; 
though in the University, either as 
a proficient or aspirant, he was 
utterly unknown. It was the inten- 
tion of his friends, upon his quitting 
the University, to introduce him im- 
mediately to the clerical profession ; 
but a respectable offer being made 
him of a private tutorship, he ac- 
cepted it, and held it for nearly two 
years; when, with his pupil, he 
made the tour of Great Britain, 
which laid the foundation of his 
subsequent travelling propensities, 
and of that fame which he after- 
wards acquired in scientific pur- 
suits, 

We have a well-written account 
of all his subsequent travels, in 
company with Lord Berwick, with 
copious extracts from his private 
correspondence, of which we shall 

roceed to give a specimen or two. 

he following is a description of a 
visit which these travellers paid to 
the summit of Vesuvius. 

** To describe this sight is utterly be- 
yond all human ability. My companions, 
who were with me thén, shared in the 
astonishment it produced; and the sen- 
sations they felt in concert with me were 
such as can be obliterated only with our 
lives, All I had seen of volcanic pheno- 
mena before did not lead me to expect 
such a spectacle as I then beheld. I had 
seen the vast rivers of lava that descended 
into the plains below, and carried ruin 
and devastation with them; but they re- 
sembled a vast heap of cinders, or the 
scoriz of an iron foundery, rolling slowly 
alung, and falling with a rattling noise 
over one another. Here a vast arched 
chasm presented itself in the side of the 
mountain, from which rushed, with the 
velocity of a flood, the clear vivid torrent 
of lava in perfect fusion, and totally un- 
connected with any other matter that was 
not in a state of complete solution, un- 
attended with any scorie upon its surface, 
Or gross materials of an insolvent nature, 
but flowing with the translucency of ho- 
ney, in regular channels cut finer than 
art can imitate, and glowing with all the 
splendour of the sun. 

*« The eruption from the crater increased 
with so much violence, that we proceeded 
to make our eaperineuts and observations 
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as speedily as possible. A little above the 
source of the lava, I found a chimney of 
about four feet in height, from which pro- 
ceeded smoke, and sometimes stones. I 
approached and gathered some pure sul- 
phar, which bad formed itself upon the 
edge of the mouth of this chimney, the 
smell of which was so powerful, that I 
was forced to hold my breath all the while 
I remained there. I seized an opportunity 
to gain a momentary view down this aper- 
ture, aud perceived nothing but the glare 
of the red-hot lava that passed beneath it. 
We then returned to examine the lava at 
its source. Sir W. Hamilton had con- 
ceived, that no stones thrown upon a cure 
rent of lava would make any impression, 
We were soon convinced of the contrary. 
Light bodies of five, ten, and fifteen 
pounds weight, made little or no impres- 
sion, even at the source; but bodies of 
sixty, seventy, and eighty pounds, were 
seen to form akind of bed upon the sur- 
face of the lava, and float away with it. 
A stone of three hundred weight, that had 
been throwd out by the crater, and lay 
near the source of the current of lava, I 
raised upon one end, and then let it fall 
in upon the liquid lava, when it gradually 
sunk beneath the surface, and disappeared. 
If I wisted to describe the manner in 
which it acted upon the lava, it was like a 
loaf of bread thrown into a bow! of very 
thick honey, which gradually involves 
itself in the heavy liquid that surrounds 
it, and then slowly sinks to the bottom. 
The lava itself had a glutinous appearance, 
and although it resisted the most violent 
impression, seemed as if it might easily be 
stirred with a common walking-stick. A 
small distance from its source, as it flows 
on, it acquires a darker tint upon its sur- 
face, is less easily acted upon, and, as 
the stream gets wider, the surface having 
lost its state of perfect solution, grows 
harder and harder, and cracks into innu- 
merable fragments of very porous matter, 
to which they give the name of scoriz, and 
the appearance of which bas led many to 
suppose, that it proceeded thus from the 
mountain itself, being composed of mate- 
rials less soluble than the rest of the lava, 
lighter, and of course liab!e to float con- 
tinually on the surface. There is, how- 
ever, no truth in this. All lava, at its 
first exit from its native volcano, flows 
out in a liquid state, and all equally in 
fusion. The appearance of the scorie is 
to be attributed only to the action of the 
external air, immediately cracks, becomes 
porous, and alters its form. As we pro- 
ceeded downward, this became more and 
more evident; and the same lava which, 
at its original source, flowed in perfect 
solution, undivided, and free from loose 
incumbrances of any kind, a little farther 
down, had its surface loaded with scoriz 
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in such a manner, that upon its arrival 
at the bottom of the mountain, the whole 
current resembied nothing so much as a 
rolling heap of unconnected cinders from 
an iron foundery. 

** The fury of the crater, continuing to 
increase, menaced us with destruction if 
we continued any longer in its neighbour- 
hood. A larke stone, thrown out to a 
prodigious height, hung for some time 
over our heads in the air. Every one gave 
himself up for lost, until it fell harmless 
beyond us, shattering itself into a thou- 
sand fragments, which rolled into the val- 
ley below. We had not left this spot 
above five minutes, before a shower of 
stones, issuing from the crater, fell thick 
upon it, covering the source of the lava, 
and all the parts about it; so that, had we 
waited, as I begged to do, a little longer, 
every one of us would have been crushed 
to atoms.” — vol. i. pp. 158--141. 

After travelling a considerable 
time in different parts of the globe, 
he returned to England, became 
lecturer upon mineralogy in the 
University of Cambridge, and sub- 
sequently had the honour of being 
nominated by the Senate First Pro- 
fessor of that science. The follow- 
ing is an amusing declaration of 
the views and feelings with which 
he entered upon his lectures. 

‘+ Feb. 18, 1807. 

‘¢ T have only time to say, I never came 
off with such flying colours in my life. 
I quitted my papers, and spoke extempore. 
There was not room for them all to sit. 
Above two hundred persons were in the 
room. 1 worked myself into a passion 
with the subject, and all my terror va- 
nished. 

«« T wish you could have seen the table 
covered with beautiful models for the lec- 
ture. Fancy me in the midst of my pupils, 
as Haiiy used to be coming from lectures, 
I have now my !ccture-board covered with 
names on all sides.” 

We must make room for another 
short extract, descriptive of a noc- 
turnal interview with Porson. 

© Jesus College, 
Jan. 8, 1802, Cambridge. 

«* And truly, as touching Porson, all 
the accounts | have heard of this wonder- 
ful man, for so many years, have not 
raised my expectations high enough, to 
see him without astonishment. 
‘Tov kat azo ydwoonc 

yAvkwy peey aven.’ 

So rare is it. to find among men, the 


pedurog 


highest attainments in ancient literature, 
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joined to a love of the poetry of yesterday, 
the most refined genius, and almost super- 
natural intellect. I had seen him at my 
rooms in the morning, and we bore off 
together to Trinity, the Plato, and Aulus 
Gellius. In the evening, he came already 
primed, but did not miss fire. He was 
great indeed, narrating, reciting; some- 
times full of fan and laughing ; at others, 
weeping bitterly at the sufferings of friends 
that flourished near two thousand years 
ago; but, with whom he seemed as well 
acquainted, and as familiar, as if they had 
smoked a pipe with him the preceding 
evening. At about three in the morning, 
a curtain seemed all at once to fall over 
his mind—ale, wine, and smoke had ex- 
tinguished the intellectual flame, and he 
remained from that moment, until he left 
me, like the beam of some great building 
on fire, whose flame the engines have put 
out, black and reeking.” 

We could multiply extracts 
which would delight our more li- 
terary and scientific readers, but 
must omit such, to make room for 
a passage upon a subject of still 
higher importance. It will be 
fresh in the memory of most of our - 
readers, that Dr.Clarke bore a very 
distinguished part on that memo- 
rable day when the Bible Society 
gained its first footing in the town 
of Cambridge. It is well known 
that this victory was obtained 
after a long and arduous struggle 
against ecclesiastical and univer- 
sity opposition. The speech which 
Dr. C. that day delivered has 
hardly been surpassed by any 
advocate of the same cause, and 
will remain a lasting mentorial of 
his zeal for its success. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter to 
a friend, after the day on which 
the Society was formed, will at 
once interest and amuse our 
readers. 

‘¢ Trumpington, Dec. 17, 1811. 

** You can have no idea of what has 
been passing here. I trust I have seen 
the greatest and brightest day of all my 
life. The opposition to the Bible Society 
was so great, that they not only could not 
get asingle clergyman of known adherence 
to the Church of England to support 
them; but even such men as » and 
-——, and ——-, took the general panic. 
That great cry, ‘ The Church is in danger,’ 
pervaded every heart. At half-past eight 
o'clock, the night before the meeting, it 
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was asked me if I had courage to second 
the resolutions. My answer was--‘ Try 
me!" But I assure you this was no com- 
mon trial. I had not a friend in the world 
to guide me. Even M » the only 
one I saw, warmly opposed my doing it— 
thundered—tireatened. An immense fer- 
mentation was every where visible. Acd 
to this, I had never read a syllable of the 
controversy; and in this state of mind 
I walked home through darkness and pelt- 
ing rain, to consider what I should say 
the next morning to justify the prominent 
situation in which I was to be placed. 
One thing aided me, that my heart was in 
the cause, and that the cause was a good 
one. 

‘¢ This memorable morning came : never 
shall I forget it; nor, I trust, will our ad- 
versaries. I called upon M on my 
way. ‘ Latimer, and Ridley, and Chil- 
lingworth,’ said I to him, as I opened 
the door, ‘ have been with me in my sleep, 
and I fear none of you.’ He still per- 
suaded me against the measure. All 1 
asked was, that as I had in vain urged 
his attendance in the Town Hall, when 
I was not to appear there in any active 
manner, that now, as I intended to come 
forward publicly, be would absent himself. 
However, he then for the first time de- 
termined to be present. All the avenues 
to the Town Hall were then crowded--no 
sooner did the doors open than it was quite 
fall. A deputation of four of us went to 
the Rose for Lord Hardwicke, and we 
regained our seats with him upon the 
rostrum about twelve o’clock 

** Could I now but describe the gran- 
deur and solemnity of this meeting. The 
most surprising and overwhelming sight 
to me was, that the faces of all that vast 
assembly, even ‘of the young gownsmen, 
were seen streaming with tears of rap- 
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** Well, Lord Francis Osborne moved 
the resolutions, and I rose (God help me! 
thinks I) to second them. It is impossible 
to describe the animating shouts with 
which I was encouraged—-every sentence 
was cheered. M-—— said the effect was 
such, he expected they would have all 
their windows broken. Letters with gra- 
tulations have poured in upon me from 
every quarter.” 


We can assure our readers they 
will find in these volumes a fund 
of entertainment. The extracts 
from Dr. C.’s letters while on his 
travels are always sprightly and 
interesting, and the selections seem 
judiciously made. We beg leave 
to return Mr, Otter our best thanks 
for the valuable work he-has com- 
posed. Among the many treasures 
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of modern biography which the 
a has poured forth, we recol- 
ect no one that presents so greata 
variety of interesting matter to the 
general reader. It well deserves, 
and we have no doubt will receive, 
the universal approbation of men 
of taste and discernment. 


TSS Se Votes 


The Lost Spirit. A Poem. By John 
Lawson, Author of Orient Harp- 
ing. London: Westley. 12mo. 4s. 


WE cannot compliment Mr. Law- 
son very highly upon the manner 
in which his poem is executed. 
We seriously fear that, in this 
instance, he has mistaken the na- 
ture of his talents, and applied 
them to a task for which they are 
totally unfitted. The charm of his 
previous poetical publications con- 
sisted in his accurate descriptions 
of the scenery of the natural world 
—the incidents of home-life, and 
his delineations of those milder 
features of human nature, those 
feelings and sympathies with which 
we are all acquainted, and by 
which we are all commonly af- 
fected. But this time Mr. Lawson 
has strung his harp to another 
theme, and we must say we think 
but with very indifferent success. 
He has attempted to enter upon 
the wilder scenery of the moral 
world, and to present us with some 
of its appearances in storm, and 
darkness, and desolation. He has 
essayed to tread in the steps of 
Milton, when, in his higher moods, 
he shadowed forth the awful cha- 
racterof Satan; or of Byron, when 
his brilliant but baleful genius ima- 
gined the malign portraiture. of 
Cain. Sed haud passibus cequis. 
Mr. Lawson has succeeded, in- 
deed, in stringing together a num- 
ber of “ infernal epithets,” and has 
raked in the offals of our lan- 
guage (if we may be allowed 
such an allusion) for words ex- 
pressive of all that is horrible 
and terrific to human nature; but 
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really, from the unusual. mode of 
applying them, it is difficult to rise 
from some of those passages which 
are intended to be most terrible, with- 
out a feeling of the semi-ludicrous. 
But after slightly detailing the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to the 
poem, and upon which it is founded, 
we shall adduce a few passages 
which may enable our readers to 
judge for themselves. 

Mr. Lawson intended, (as we 
are informed in the preface,) “ to 
pourtray a character which should 
present a combination of feelings 
and principles, which were to be 
brought to light for the purpose 
of serious reprehension. The er- 
rors exposed were to be—a con- 
temptuous disregard of divine re- 
velation—a restless discontent with 
the conduct of divine providence— 
a vague and unhallowed love of 
nature, and a brooding misan- 
thropic hatred of the world.” Such 
was Mr. L.’s design—of its purity 
we have no doubt—it is with the 
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mode of execution alone that we 
have to do. 

The two principal characters in 
the poem, (Count Ugolino and 
Archbishop Ruggieri,) became 
deadly enemies during the feuds 
which prevailed at Florence and 
Pisa, in the thirteenth century. 
At length the Count was starved, 
with his four sons in prison; and 
Dante in his Commedia, represents 
him in hell, recounting his suffer- 
ings, and feasting upon the skull 
of his opponent. Now, Mr. Law- 
son, was so delighted with this 
enchanting incident, that after hav- 
ing caught from Dante his pro- 
pensity for the horrible, if not his 
poetic inspiration, he determined 
to improve upon it, and having 
heaped upon Ugolino every crime 
with which history has not branded 
him, proceeds to exhibit him a 
second time in hell, and compels 
him to narrate to his mortal visitant 
the history of his crimes and his suf- 
ferings. The herois thusintroduced: 


** Thus scowled that meagre fiend, and ravenous yelled 
Abominable, as with grisly hands 
Fixed deep in the dishevelled hair, he tore 
The bleeding locks, and wrenched the curling scalp 
Wet from the white skull; then in vain essayed 
To slake his burning thirst, and bade the dead 


Exult io his repast.” 


The lovers of the horrible might, 
we think, cull some choice flowers 
of speech from this poem; but they 
must rest satisfied with the follow- 
ing specimens, taken out of at least 
two or three hundred. ‘“ See’st 
thou this chop-fallen visage ?” 
‘* While his eyes dim roll’d, and 
scowled on me, as rose the hot- 
blood of his heart, to stagnate in 
his face.”—Sed paulo majora cana- 
mus, ““ On—on—ye blasts—on— 


*¢ No place on earth was left. 


on--ye Borean thunders!”--** Waste 
with your fires that district of the 
damned.” —* Silenced yawning 
mouths enormous of artillery big 
with hurt;”"—‘* Drums rent and 
thunderless.”—* The windy flame 
scourged them to hell, and scow- 
ling death did urge, with lightaing 
lash brandished in his lean fist, 
the last fought battle.” The 
following is a part of a descrip- 
tion of the Judgment. 

His thunder roar’d 


The knell of our dismay. The heavens did flee 





Away, and shrivelled as a warping scroll. 

Earth groaned aloud with agony of flame ; 

And hell, big with tumultuous entrails, gave 

Dark refuge to the wreck of that last day, 

Growling her hot embowelled variance, 

As the condemned fell to her loathed refuge. 

The frantic fire of earth shone on the crew, 

While thro’ the waste they sped—millions o’erthrown, 
Apostates with their badges of reproach, 

And blasphemy deep-seated upon their foreheads ; 
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Foul-hearted hypocrites, and unclean things 

Of nameless turpitude, deformed and vile ; 
Blood-lapping murderers abominable, 

Still raging in defeat; damned clamorous things, 
Bold once in unbelief, now dumb in flight ; 

A congregated nuisance of unchaste, 
Uneharitable wretchedness, cast off, 

Yet leagued in routed tumult: human things, 
And things unnatural not of earthly sin; 
False-visayed saints, and Satan, with white garb, 
Chained in the lightning’s ignominious link ; 
Bad wrestling men, and giant fiends united 
With limb, and shaggy hair, and griping fist, 
And horn, and beastly sting, entangled ever, 
Grappling with dying gladiators nerve, 

Mad falling, cramped in passionate embrace, 
Midst cloud, aud flame, and undefined disorder, 
Tormenting and tormented, headlong hurled 
Abhborred in their discomfiture ; all rush’d 
Inverted, tumbling, grasping, gnashing, cursed, 
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And cursing as they plunged to rise no more. 

Then Death, with scranelled yell intolerable, 

Blew his havsh conch, proud in the conquest, though 
His last, and sunk beneath his own destruction.” 


We make no comments upon this 
passage, which possibly the author 
thought sublime enough.—The fol- 
Jowing is Ugolino’s account of his 
last moments:—“‘ Death, with devil- 
ish howlings, trumped his finished 
conquest. Then pushed me from his 
gripe, like fulsome orts flung with 
the refuse of bad worlds to burn a 
fiery beacon to the universe for 
ever.” 

We have not given these last 
verses their ten-syllable lines of 
limitation; but their present pro- 
saic form occupies less room, and 
we are sure will not by any means 


injure either their poetry or their 
metre. But as a parting word, 
let not Mr. Lawson think that it 
is in any disrespect to him or his 
muse, that we have been induced 
to make these strictures. Disap- 
pointment may perhaps have given 
them rather a keener poignancy 
than his poem may deserve ; but we 
do seriously think, that his present 
effort is very unworthy of his for- 
mer productions, and we earnestly 
entreat him speedily to retrieve his 
poetical character—a task which 
we are convinced he is very com- 
petent to perform. 


Weeewreeweeotese 


The Obligations of the British 
Churches to Foreign Interfer- 
ence. A Sermon preached be- 
fore the London Missionary So- 
ciety, at Tottenham Court Cha- 
pel, May 12, 1825. By Ri- 
chard inter Hamilton. 8vo. 


pp- 72. 


THE author of this discourse ob- 
tained some years ago an unenvi- 
able celebrity, by the publication 
of a sermon on the death of a per- 
son who was executed in York- 
shire, for forgery. That ser- 
mon was distinguished by the ab- 
sence of the principal qualities 


which are requisite to useful im- 
pression in popular addresses ; 
and yet, notwithstanding the 
censure which it deserved, it ex- 
hibited indications of talent and 
genius of no common order. Mr. 
Hamilton’s publications since that 
unfortunate specimen, have been 
marked by the want of chasteness 
and good taste; but at the same 
time they have been chara terized 
by bold conception and by glowing 
imagery, by masculine thought and 
powerful demadaes and they 


would have attained a high and 
commanding influence in general 
estimation, if it had not been for the 
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depreciating effect of his «‘ maiden” 
erformance. An impression un- 
avourable to the simplicity of 
ministerial intention, is naturally 
produced, when there is an inces- 
sant attempt to exhibit unusual col- 
locations, high-sounding phrases, 
and illustrations which darken by 
their gorgeous and costly array ; 
they may manifest the reading and 


resources of an author, but they . 


do not contribute to the great ob- 
ject of ministerial instruction. In 
some respects the sermon before 
us is not without these spleadida 
peccata; but the violations of good 
taste are few indeed, compared 
with those which formerly ap- 
peared ; and we congratulate Mr. 
H. on the beneficial results of the 
process to which, by his own cor- 
rection, and the correction of 
others, he has been subjected. 
We trust he will live to exhibit 
still more substantial and _per- 
manent proofs of melioration, and 
that the improvement will still be 
progressive. 

The discourse on our table is 
one which, in the delivery, a few 
months ago, produced compara- 
tively little effect; partly, because 
it was read,unaccompanied with that 
ardour and animation which render 
the ordinary addresses of Mr. 
Hamilton highly impressive ; and 
partly, because the subject abound- 
ed too much in recondite allusions, 
historical references, and imagina- 
tive illustrations of his argument, 
to be easily followed or felt by the 
majority of the congregation. Yet 
strange to tell, he informs us, in 
the ‘‘advertisement,” that his ap- 
peal was not ad clerum but ad po- 
pulum ; and that “ his only fear is 
that in the attempt to renounce all 
ornament, and to disclaim all effort, 
he may have failen into a simplicity 
too meagre, and contented himself 
with statements too trite!” This is 
really a most extraordinary appre- 
hension, and we would rather at- 
tribute the unaccountable state- 
ment to self-ignorance, and an un- 
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consciousness of his own mental 
opulence, than to the unworthy 
motive which sometimes leads to 
“voluntary humility,” and self- 
depreciation. 

The discourse itself is one of su- 
perlative merit; and we feel no he- 
sitation in asserting that a sermon, 
more rich in sentiment, more ori- 
ginal in argument, more powerful 
in impassioned appeal, sakes times 
more vigorous and irresistible, both 
in reasoning and well-tempered 
sarcasm against the enemies of the 
cause of missions, was never deli- 
vered on any preceding occasion 
before the London Missionary So- 
ciety. Had it been the production of 
the ‘* Caledonian orator,” the pewans 
of his triumph would have been 
chaunted from the Orkneys to the 
Land’s End, and the Tweed and 
the Thames would have borne his 
fame on their tides! Sed non sic 
fata. We think it, however, our 
imperative duty to do all in our 
power to bring it before the atten- 
tion of the public, that it may not, 
if we can help it, go down to the 
«tomb of the Capulets” with the 
«‘ Monthly Extracts,” and “‘ Quar- 
terly Transactions” of the Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The text of the discourse is 
1 Cor. xiv. 36. “* What? came’ 
the word of God out from you; 
or came it to you only?” Mr. H. 
commences by a long introduction 
on the character of the first Chris- 
tian church at Jerusalem, including 
some striking and highly interest- 
ing descriptions of its locality, 
its history, and the genius of that 
dispensation of which it was the 
seat and centre before the esta- 
blishment of Christianity. He 
then represents other churches 
planted by the a as those 
to whom the Word of God came. 
They were derived churches, and 
were therefore indebted to those 
‘‘from whom the Word of God 
came.” In this state of dependance 
and obligation British churches 
are pieced, and the preacher dis-~ 
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tributes his discourse into two 
parts, in the announcement of 
which there is an infelicitous com- 
bination of terms. He first con- 
siders “‘ the affecting nature of the 
memento,” and then ‘“ the argu- 
mentative strength of the remon- 
strance.” 

In illustrating the ‘‘ memento,” 
he is led to an eloquent descrip- 
tion of the state of our country 
previous to the introduction of 
Christianity, and tothe first preach- 
ing of the Gospel in Europe. 

Alluding to our country, Mr. 
H. observes, 


* It had been conquered by the Roman 
arms many years before the Christian era. 
Its history is not told by itself. But for 
the commentaries of that great captain 
who subdued it, and the annals of that 
graphic historian who feels an interest in 
it, becauseit furnished the scene of triumph 
and legislation to the warrior whose daugh- 
ter he had married, and for whose charac~ 
ter he entertained the most perfect biogra- 
. may enthusiasm,—we should understand 

ittle or nothing of our original condition. 
The military discipline and war-chariot 
noticed by the one, shew that our ancestors 
were not entirely uncivilized: and if Gal- 
gacus spoke in the manner described by 
the other, that people could not be altoge- 
ther rude whom such eloquence impressed. 
Cesar, having urged his victorious car into 
Gaul, caught a glimpse of our country. 
He was tempted bythe narrowness of the 
straits, and the glistening of the cliffs, to 
arm his galleys with his legions, and to 
descend upon it. He, after repulse and 
disappointment, succeeded, But we now 
see that his eagle was the harbinger of a 
nobler conquest : that he was the breaker 
up before a more victorious influence: 
and that, though ‘ he meant not so, neither 
did his heart think so,’—the cross was 
ushered into our native borders beneath his 
banner, and that all the blessings of Chris- 
tianity followed in his train. With nearly 
his promptitude, our religion came, saw, 
conquered ! 

«* I am not to learn that many have 
treated the origination of Christianity in 
this land as the effect of accident: as the 
result of military and mercantile relations : 
as attributable to the process which ever 
assimilates the colony to the parent state. 
This supposition is contrary to all fact: 
is opposed to the nature of things. The 
Gospel can only be planted by direct and 
systematic exertions. These exertions 
must be single and most devoted. ‘ How 
could we hear without a preacher? how 


could they preach exeept they were sent ?’ 


- 
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It would be just xs reasonable to ascribe 
our conversion to mere travellers, traders, 
and soldiers, as it will be in a future age to 
affirm that Tahiti was christianized by 
Cook, Africa by Chievres, or Hindostan by 
Clive.’’—pp. 25--27. 


The preacher proceeds to consi- 
der—** from what impressions of 
our case they acted ;” who brought 
the Gospel to our country ;” ‘‘ un- 
der what obligations these Mis- 
sionaries were laid;” ‘ by what 
feelings they were inspired ;” “ with 
what means they were furnished ;” 
and ‘‘ to what sufferings they were 
exposed.” On this last topic, there 
is a passage of peculiar tenderness 
and force, and a most caustic allu- 
sion tothe recent tragedy in Deme- 
rara! We cannot resist the incli- 
nation to present the paragraph. 


‘© Whether ‘ the barbarous people 
shewed them no little kindness,’ or whe- 
ther they were fiercely outraged, we can- 
not inform ourselves. They must have 
been ‘ in perils in the sea, and perils by 
the heathen.’ Those dales which bind us 
to them by all the sympathies of birth and 
home, to them were strange and alien : 
every custom was revoltingly new. Those 
rigours which braced a hardy nation, 
pierced through frames indigenous to 
milder skies, and more genial suns! The 
vine and pomegranate clustered not around 
the cave where they sought shelter, as 
they mantled those arboured dwellings 
which they had left! That greatness of 
nature which led them to our inhospitable 
clime, supposes all the refinement of feel- 
ing,--and from the neck of a venerable 
parent, the embrace of an endeared friend, 
hew must they have been torn asunder! 
Theirs was parting indeed. When ‘ the 
right-hand of fellowship was given them 
that they should go unto the heathen ;’ 
when ‘ they kneeled down on the shore 
and prayed ;’ when the full sob of nature 
interrupted tlie utterance of affection ; 
when the bark, stretching before the wind, 
left indistinct and then imperceptible to 
them the weeping band which, in their 
turn, now lost the sight of the fluttering 
speck ; when the loneliness of ocean com- 
ported with their desertion ; when the wind 
caught up their sighs, and the wave drank 
their tears ; when the bursting heart found 
no exterual solace, and the fraught bosom 
no reciprocation; oh! who can measure 
their sacrifices, who record their struggles, 
who feel their throes ? It may be that a 
solitary Missionary came to our shores. 
Or, still more likely, his companion may 
have died, and left the survivor to mourn 
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over his grave, What a calendar would 
he note of ‘ tears and temptations !’ What 
anguish would he feel that he had ‘ no man 
like-minded who would naturally care for 
the state’ of these deluded idolaters! How 
often might he be thwarted, misunder- 
stood, and calumniated! How did the 
Druid scowl upon him as he passed! How 
did the multitude clamour for him as a 
sacrifice! What doting objections had he 
to refute! What elementary principles 
did he establish | How his mind must have 
drudged to convey anidea! How his heart 
must have sickened at the general stupor ! 
--The modern Missionary ‘ knows the 
heart of a stranger ;’ but perhaps never 
did he know the bitter solitude which 
some Christian exile suffered in this land. 
~--That none received a violent death is 
scarcely credible: such an exemption be- 
longs not to history. Pretext could not be 
wanting. Did vot the Missionary inter- 
fere with the serf by instructing him ? 
Did he not reflect upon the existing system 
in preaching the duties of men as recipro- 
cal? Did he not strike at the foundations 
of property, by calling anerect animal, with 
the livery of brute-bondage, a man? Did 
he not cut through the sinews of industry 
by asserting that there was a day of the 
week, in which men should do no manner 
of work? Must he not have known each 
plot whenever the classes, corresponding 
to the later thralls and villeins, rebelled ? 
Had he not been seen talking to them ? 
Had he not even recently described the 
Saviour weeping over his murderers ! 
Martial law could be as readily proclaimed 
then as now: it was as proper to sit in 
judgment upon religious motives ; it pro- 
duced, as since, a characteristic unanimity 
in finding a verdict; and began to make 
the mild attribute of mercy all its own. 
The tablet of wax or ro}l of papyrus would 
convict the traitor-diarist, and with a clash 
of swords quite accidental, and with a 
scream of voices perfectly decorous, the 
members of some military court would 
only condemn him to the gibbet !’’--- 
pp. 40—42. 


In stating the argument resulting 
from these remembrances, Mr. H. 
assigns no less than eight reasons, 
all of which are designed to en- 
force our obligations, to make 
known to others that Gospel which 
we have received. They are forci- 
ble and conclusive, and in some 
instances marked by considerable 
originality; and did we not cherish 
the hope, that our readers will not 
deprive themselves of the “ feast 
of fat things,” which this intellec- 
tual and spiritual banquet offers 


for their gratification and improve- 
ment, we would present other ex- 
tracts in confirmation of our deci- 
sion. We are not in the mood to 
weary either ourselves or others, 
by verbal criticism on particular 
sentences, or animadversions on 
some parts of the composition; 
but we feel persuaded, that no one 
whose mind is capable of con- 
tinuous attention, or whose heart 
is susceptible of generous and ar- 
dent emotions, can peruse this dis- 
course without gratitude to God, 
that the Gospel ever came to Bri- 
tain, and cherishing a more im- 
pressive conviction of his obliga- 
tions to ‘* diffuse the odour of the 
knowledge of Christ in every 
place !” 

We beg leave to suggest to Mr. 
Hamilton the propriety of altering 
the title. ‘* Interference,” sup- 
poses the previous establishment: or 
existence of the party or parties 
interfered with, and is usually ap- 
plied to what is not desired but de- 
precated. He meant, we presume, 
to convey the idea, that British 
churches owed their existence and 
first organization to foreign inter- 
position, and therefore, ‘ the obli- 
gations of Britain to foreign Mis- 
sions,” would more appropriately 
convey an accurate impression of 
the argument, which the sermon is 
designed to prove and illustrate. 
Seventeen Sermons. By the Rev. 

Hugh M‘Neile, A. M., Rector of 

Albury, &c. §c. Se.» Hatchard 

and Son. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 
Vo.LuMEs of sermons are among 
the least reviewable productions of 
the press. There is a sacredness 
in their design, which to a certain 
extent disarms criticism, and even 
when their execution is common- 
place, induces a more than wonted 
degree of tenderness and candour, 
A liberal-minded critic, as he cuts 
open the pages of every new pub- 
lication that comes into his hand, 
should impose upon himself an 
obligation to repeat the old say- 
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ing, ‘(In every work regard the 
writer's end.” And this maxim 
should be sacredly observed in re- 
ference to sermons, Many qua- 
lities which other literary produc- 
tions may be fairly expected to 
display, would be rather out of 

lace in sermons; and especially 
im sermons intended for general 
perusal and usefulness. Plainness 
of speech, such as the apostles 
used—soundness of doctrine, such 
as strictly accords with the in- 
spired text—and earnestness of 
effort, such as bespeaks the be- 
neficent spiritual friend, are among 
the indispensable qualities of ser- 
mons, whether delivered or pub- 
lished. Where these are lacking, 
no graces of style, or power of 
eloquence, should procure cur- 
rency for the publication; and 
when these are present, no de- 
ficiency of minor excellences and 
graces should expose the work to 
condemnation or censure. We are 
not insensible to the merit of those 
rare qualities of genius, eloquence, 
and learning, by which sermons of 
the very highest rank may be dis- 
tinguished, and in which our lan- 
guage is rich beyond compare. 

ut after all, such compositions 
rather subserve the gratification of 
the intellect and the taste, than 
the improvement of the heart and 
character, They may throw around 
the truths of Christianity a charm 
and an attraction in the view of 
the educated and refined, but they 
can never enhance the substance 
of Christianity itself, nor make its 
truths one whit more important or 
consolatory: they may throw a 
graceful drapery by way of orna- 
ment around the figure, or hang 
the majestic column with flowery 
wreaths, or elaborate a capital 
for its summit; but for all the pur- 

ses of utility and support, 
it is equally valuable, even in 
its simplest and most unpolished 
state, as when elaborated into 
graceful eee and fluted 
and carved into architectural mag- 
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nificence. The principal design 
which can justify the publication 
of sermons is usefulness; and al- 
though this may be equally aimed 
at by a writer who addresses the 
more intellectual and _ polished 
classes, as by one who chooses 
the middling and lower, as the 
standard of his aims, yet, as a 
matter of fact, it is neither to 
be concealed nor forgotten, that 
unquestionably the most useful 
preachers, and most useful printed 
sermons, have been those that dis- 
played no pre-eminent graces of 
composition, but whose style and 
manner were distinguished by 
much of the language of the heart. 
Simplicity, sincerity, and earnest- 
ness, have done more good than 
either poetic genius, profound 
learning, or lofty eloquence. The 
volume we have now introduced 
to the attention of our readers be- 
longsto the useful rather than to the 
eloquent class; though we would 
by no means insinuate that it is 
deficient as a literary performance. 
The writer is evidently much in 
earnest in all his discourses, nor 
have we found any occasion to 
suspect that his zeal is not ac- 
cordant with knowledge. We 
greatly rejoice to find compositions 
so scriptural in their theology, so 
simple and intelligible in their style, 
and so earnest in their spirit, issu- 
ing from the pen of an individual 
holding the important stations of 
chaplain to an Archbishop and a 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
rector of a considerable parish. 
The views of the excellent author 
appear to be Calvinistic; but with- 
out any tendency to Antinomian 
perversions, or any disregard of 
practical obligations, We could 
with great pleasure enrich our 
pages with many admirable ex- 
tracts, but shall content ourselves 
with one from the sermon on the 
Spirit of Faith. Speaking of the 
true children of God, he says— 


“ That which constitutes the essential 
difference between these persons and all 
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the rest of the world is, that by the grace 
of God they have received the spirit of 
faith. Not that they have been born bet- 
ter, or educated better; not that they 
have naturally better hearts, or live na- 
turally better lives; no, they are by na- 
ture ‘children of wrath, even as others ;’ 
but the difference consists in this, that 
they have by grace received the spirit of 
faith. And when we consider the im- 
portance of this spirit, that without it, 
it is impossible to please God—that our 
Lord Jesus Christ makes heaven or hell 
to depend upon it to every individual, 
plainly declaring that ‘* he that believeth 
shall be saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be damned’--this gives a serious 
aspect to the subject before us, and should 
lead us seriously to enter into the per- 
sonal inquiry, What manner of spirit is 
this spirit of faith ? and have I received 
this spirit? My dear brethren, till this 
inquiry is plainly made, and scripturally 
answered, every thing else in which you 
are engaged is comparatively trifling. All 
your profits and losses, your rich crops 
and well-stored barns, your schemes for 
the further employment of your capital or 
improvement of your estates, your social 
comforts and domestic enjoyments, your 
learning, wealth, station, influence in the 
world, all are comparatively insignifi- 
cance itself--insects floating on the pass- 
ing breeze. All are as the fleeting flower 
of the field; and if a man were possessed 
of all these to the utmost, yea, if he could 
gain the whole world, what would it profit 
him in a few years, perhaps days, when 
the worms were destroying his body, and 
the unquenchable fire of hell preying upon 
his soul? How awfully mortifying will it 
be to our philosophic infidels in that day 
to find not only that their souls are 
damned, but that their reasoning is false. 
This boasted, but perverted, reason, (for 
sound reason is on the side of Scripture,) 
this self-confident reason, this reason of 
which they had made a god, will prove to 
be no god. Eyes has it, but it sees not ; 
hands has it, but it handles not ; feet, but 
it walks not: they who set it up are like 
unto it, and so are all they who put their 
trust in it. In vain shall they call upon 
this idol, when Jesus Christ shall be ‘re- 
vealed in flaming fire, taking vengeance 
upon his adversaries ; when he shall come 
in the glory of the-Almighty to judge the 
world in righteousness ; in vain shall they 
cry, O! Reason, Reason, we laughed at 
all he did on Calvary, and were proud to 
have thee, O Reason, for our god. In 
vain shal] they cry, UO! Reason, Reason, 
extinguish this dreadful fire. We laughed 
at those preachers who spoke of hell till 
they made their churches ring; we called 
them raving Methodists; but now, the 
excruciating torture! In vain shall they 
cry, O! Reason, Reason, annihilate our. 
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souls in this flame; we laughed at the 
idea of any substance always burning and 
never burned ; but now, agony unspeak- 
able! itis true; itis all true! And when 
the devil taunts and reviles these burning 
infidels, in vain shall they cry, O! Reason, 
Reasen, silence this scoffing Beelzelub ; 
we langhed at what the Bible said con- 
cerning him, and did not believe there 
was any such thing in existence; but now, 
with what pernicious venom he stings our 
souls. Immortal rebels, he says to us, 
remember your opportunities ; remember 
when you were on gospel ground; re- 
member how yon treated God’s message 
of love and mercy; remember how you 
endeavoured to spread abroad your evil 
principles, falsely calling them reason- 
able; remember with what hellish glee 
you witnessed the infidelity of the rising 
generation, as far as your poison infected 
them. And see! across that gulf.. Be- 
hold that blessed angel in the bosom of 
Abraham, enjoying the glory of God! 
Who is that? It is the humble follower 
of Jesus Christ, whom you despised age 
a weak visionary simpleton! And look 
again! Who is that other angel, shining 
like a brilliant star in the firmament ? 
©! fallen spirits, hear it, and gnash your 
teeth ; that is the bold and faithful mini- 
ster of the everlasting Gospel, whom you 
have so often reviled as an extravagant 
fool, and a ranting superstitious enthu- 
siast; see, there he shines, with the be- 
loved children given to his ministry around 
him, and with one voice praising the Lamb. 
O! Reason, Reason, can you not shut 
our ears to these torturing words of Satan ? 
You have brought us into hell, and now 
yon can do nothing for us; for we feel, 
O! how bitterly we feel, that there is no 
infidelity in bell.—My dear brethren, take 
warning. Remember that the perfection 
of right reason is simple faith in the tes- 
timony of a God of truth; remember 
those striking and admirable lines : 


‘ Believe, and show the reason of a man: 
* Believe, and taste the pleasures of a God: 
* Believe, and look with triumph on the 
tomb.’ 
‘He that believeth not,’ saith the Son of 
God, whatever else he may do or believe ; 
* he that believeth not shall be damned.’ ” 
pp. 328 --331. 


These are sentiments worthier 
of the Protestant Establishment of 
England than nine-tenths of the 
sermons which are regularly doled 
out to the people from the slop- 
shop of heathen morality —rags 
that bespeak but the poverty of 
the one party, and cannot cover 
the nakedness of the other. Glad, 
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indeed, should we be, to find every 
pulpit in that Church occupied by 
such a preacher; and the day, 
we hope, is not distant, when the 
pure doctrines of the New Tes- 
tament shall again assert their in- 
fluence over the mind of the en- 


[August, 
dowed clergy of England. Then, 
and not till then, can she either 
merit the name of an apostolic 
church, or become a fair rival with 
the other christian sects, in those 
qualities which can alone form the 
true and spiritual glory of them all. 
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We have just received, from the 
United States, a very excellent 
sermon, preached on the 27th of 
February last, by Dr. Stephen 
Rowan, of New Y ork, occasioned 
by the death of Dr. Romeyn, of 
that city, whom many of our 
readers may have met with or 
feard, during his visit to this country 
some yearsago. As this discourse 
contains a very interesting account 
of this excellent man, we are sure 
our readers will feel obliged by 
our omitting every other article on 
transatlantic affairs to make room 
for the entire memoir. 

*¢ The Rev. Dr. John Brodhead Romeyn 
was the only son of the Rev. Dr. Theo- 
derick Romeyn and Elizabeth Brodhead. 

*¢ It has been supposed, that as his father 
was at the time pastor of the United Re- 
formed Dutch congregations of Hacken- 
sack and Schraaleuburgh, in the state of 
New Jersey, the subject of this notice was 
born in one of those towns; but the place 
of his birth is ascertained to have been 
Marbletown, in Ulster county, in this 
state, on the 8th day of November, in the 
year 1777 ; his father having removed his 
family for safety from Hackensack, into 
which place the British troops were con- 
stantly making predatory incursions during 
the war of the revolution, which secured 
our independence. 

‘** His father, who as a learned divine, 
a Professor of theology, and an able 
ay deservedly occupied, during a 
long life, a high station of influence and 
wsminacs in the councils of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, removed during the early 
minority of the son to Schenectady, in this 
state; where, till the close of his life, 
he sustained, with great respectability, 
the relation of pastor to the Reformed 
Duteb Church and Congregation in that 
city. There your pastor received the rudi- 
ments of his classical education; in an 

* academy which his father, who was a dis- 
patron of literature and a Regent 


of the University, was instrumental in 
founding ; and which was the germ of the 
now deservedly popular institution, Union 
College. Having a large share of native 
intellect, an intellect that was active, en- 
terprising, and capable of great expansion, 
Mr. Romeyn soon became master of the 
studies, preliminary to a collegiate course, 
and at the early age of seventeen entered 
as a member of the senior class in Colom- 
bia College in this city. During one year 
he there assiduously prosecuted his clas- 
sical studies: and though in bis class he 
had to compete with the intellects of some 
of the first men in church and state, in 
this country, he sustained his reputation, 
as one of its best scholars, and was gra- 
duated in 1795. There he laid a solid 
foundation for that literary superstructure 
which his intellectual enterprise, and his 
persevering diligence subsequently reared ; 
and Columbia college may, in this instance, 
as in that of a multitude of others, lau- 
dably boast of an alumnus, who took a 
high stand, and a wide, a distinguished, 
and a useful range, in all the departments 
of literature and science ; and who at the 
time of his decease held the honourable 
office of one of her Trustees. 

‘¢ After he graduated, Mr. Romeyn felt 
it his duty to consecrate his talents and 
literary attainments to his Master, in the 
ministry of reconciliation. Accordingly 
he, in the year 1796, became a member 
of the Reformed Dutch Church at Sche- 
nectady, under the then pastoral charge of 
Dr. Romeyn and Mr. Sickles. He then 
commenced his course of theological studies, 
under the direction and tuition of the late 
distinguished and Jamented Dr. J. H. Li- 
vingston, and completed it in the company 
of his illustrious compeer and his intimate 
friend the Rev. Dr. John Blair Linn, with 
his own venerable father. The official 
paper of that Professor of theology, deli- 
vered to his son over the date of June 18th, 
1798, recommending him for licensure to 
‘the reverend Classis of Albany,’ certifies 
that ‘ for more than two years he had at- 
tended his instruction in the sacred science 
of didactic and polemic theology ;’ that 
during that time he had ¢ applied himself 
with every commendable diligence to said 
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science, history, composition, and the 
sacred languages ; and had given such spe- 
cimens of improvent and good judgment as 
to afford a well-founded hope, that with 
the blessing of God he would be of much 
use in the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and of much advantage and 
consolation to the heritage of God.’ 

© On the .basis of this certificate, and 
after he was examined by the Classis of 
Albany, ‘in the sacred languages of Scrip- 
ture, in didactic and polemic theology, in 
all which, they certify, he gave good proof 
of his knowledge and talents,’ he was li- 
censed by that reverend body, on the 20th 
of June, 1798, as a candidate for the office 
of the ministry, at the early age of twenty- 
one. The commanding talents he dis- 
played, for a man so young in years, soon 
attracted the attention of the various con- 
gregations he visited: but being of a feeble 
constitutional frame, and desirous of re- 
cruitivg his health, after the inroads made 
upon it, in the arduous prosecution of his 
previous studies, he declined all the offers 
made to him for settlement, until May, 
of the following year; on the 17th day of 
which month, he was examined at New- 
Paltz, by the Classis of Poughkeepsie, 
and arrangements were made for his ordi- 
nation and installation, in the pastoral 
charge of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
of Rhinebeck, in Dutchess County, in this 
state, whose call he had previously ac- 
cepted. That people were honoured and 
blessed with the first fruits of his minis- 
terial labours. And the consequence was 
a mutual confidence and attachment, 
which lasted till the day of his death, and 
which led him there annually, as the place 
of his most pleasurable resort, and of his 
earliest and fondest ministerial associations. 
He continued his labours among this people 
of his first charge, with growing reputation 
and usefulness, until November, 1803, 
when he accepted a call from the Presby- 
terian Church in the city of Schenectady. 
I shall here trouble you with an extract 
from the classical certificate he received 
on his removal, as it is in a form alto- 
gether unusual in the Reformed Dutch 
Church; and shows the deep impression 
of his worth thus early made upon the 
minds of his Presbyterian brethren. ‘ We, 
the Classis of Poughkeepsie, feel sensibly 
affected at the loss of so worthy and useful 
a member, as the Rev. John B. Romeyn. 
Trusting, however, that the great Head 
of the Church hath inclined bis mind to 
accept of a call from one of the congre- 
gations under your care, and prevailed 
upon by the weighty reasons for his con- 
duct, we have, with the deepest regret, 
been induced te grant him a dismission, 
We recommend him to you asa gentleman 
of distinguished abilities; sound in the 
faith, and exemplary in his moral deport- 
ment, as a preacher of the peculiar doc- 
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trines of grace, and a successful labourer 
in the Gospel vineyard.’ 

** The reasons for his removal to Sche- 
nectady are worthy of notice, as they are 
honourable alike to his zeal for the cause 
of the Redeemer, and to his filial piety. 
They were two: the distracted state of 
the Presbytcrian Church in that city, 
which had, for the first time in years, be- 
come united in their call to him; and his 
desire to be in the company, and to smooth 
the declining years of a father. Hear 
them in his own words, recorded after his 
settlement at Schenectady, and after the 
death of his sire. ‘ The reasons which 
brought me here, were principally the dis- 
tracted state of this congregation, and the 
declining health of my estimable father. 
He was dear to me as a parent, but espe- 
cially as a man of merit, and of piety. 
Under God he had been the former of my 
character and standing in life. No earthly 
sacrifice, on my part, was too great to be 
made for him by me.’ 

** It was there I first knew him ; not as 
a friend, or even an acquaintance, but as 
an attendant on his ministry, when I was 
in college. But even under these circum- 
stances | learned to venerate his character, 
to admire his eloquence, and to place the 
purity of his principles, the simplicity of 
his manner, and the perspicnity of his 
style, before me, as my model, should 
God ever honour me with his holy calling. 

‘* His ministerial course at Schenectady 
was brilliant and useful, but it was short ; 
for in November 1804, he received a call 
from the first Presbyterian Church in the 
city of Albany, which he deemed it his 
duty to accept ; for reasons with which I 
would not on another occasion trouble you, 
but which on this, 1 deem it important, as 
they develop the consistency and piety of 
his character. ‘ My father,’ said he, ¢ is 
no more! my duty tohimisended. The 
church here is preserved; the former breach 
is so far healed, that if this people remain 
united, they may decently support a Gospel 
minister. From the character, size, and 
respectability of Albany, the field of use~ 
fulness is greater there than here. I bave 
sought for wisdom from above. I have 
consulted my brethren in the ministry; 
they have recommended a removal. Lord, 
thy will be done! Send me with thy bles- 
sing! glorify thyself in me for Jesus’ sake.’ 
--The issue was his settlement in Albany ; 
and when I name to you his immediate 
predecessor, the Rev. Dr. Eliphalat Nott, 
whose unrivalled eloquence is the praise of 
the American churches, you will perceive 
the fearful risk he run, and the weighty 
personal responsibilities he assumed in be- 
coming his successor, Yet with this asso- 
ciation to deter him; with the fact, that 
the First Presbyterian Church in Albany, 
was at that time one of the most in 
and respectable in the United States; being 
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composed of the officers of the State Go- 
vernment, the late distinguished chancellor 
and jurist, James Kent, the able occupants 
of the bench of the Supreme Court, and 
the members of the Legislature ; and with 
this additional fact, that he had to com- 
pete with one of the finest models of 
pulpit eloquence that ever graced the 
American church, the then pastor of the 
Reformed Dutch Church in Albany, Dr. 
John M. Bradford ; he sustained his well- 
earned reputation to the entire satisfaction 
and the laudable pride of bis people and the 
whole community, during a period of four 
ears. 

*¢The high standing and popularity to 
which he deservedly attained at the seat of 
our State Government, naturally attracted 
your attention tohim, when you felt it 

ur duty to separate from the collegiate 
Prodeytecion churches of this city. Ac- 
cordingly a committee of this cliurch of- 
fered him a call to become their pastor, in 
the month of May, 1808. Concerning 
that call, and his motives for its acceptance, 
I find this record among his papers; and 
I introduce it as a record of motives alike 
honourable to his ministerial, his conjugal, 
his fraternal, and his filial obligations. ‘| 
disconraged the idea; but they made out 
the call and prosecuted it, notwithstanding 
that discouragement. It was offered to 
me because they knew I was not in good 
health, and a change might be of service. 
The Cedar-street church bids fair to be 
large and respectable; and from the cha- 
racter of the subscribers, a Gospel mi- 
nistry, if successful among them, will have 
the most salutary effects upon a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants of the city. The 
members are unanimous in the cal] made oa 
me. My wife’s health will, I believe, be be- 
nefited by sea air. My mother and sister 
approve of a removal. These consider- 
ations, added to my health, seem to make 
it my duty to remove.’ 

**Accordingly he accepted your call ; and 
the fact of that acceptance incroduced a 
new era in the history of the churches 
in this city, which I trust has passed away 
with him—an era of enormous prices for 

ws. Those you paid, indeed proved the 

igh valuation you placed upen a seat 
under the ministry of the man you had se- 
lected. Yet if your example (and you set 
it first) was to be generally followed, it 
would produce evil; as it would exclude 
from a seat in the sanctuary the poor, whose 
souls are as precious as those of the rich. 

** He came to you in November, 1308, 
and he came in the fulness of the blessing 
of the Gospel of peace. I need not dwell 
in this place on that profound and solemn 
atteation with which listening hundreds 
hung habitually upon his lips; on the 
rapid growth and the speedy establishment 

congregation ; on the strong, and 
tender, and merited attachment which sub- 
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sisted between you till 1813, when the 
state of his health rendered it necessary 
for him to go to Europe; when at your 
Separation you furnished him with muni- 
ficent means for defraying his expenses ; 
watered your couches with your tears, and 
followed bim with your benedictions and 
your prayers. Nor on the incidents of 
1814, when on his return you and this 
whole community hailed his arrival with 
acclamations of joy! But I must dwella 
little, not for his sake merely, but for the 
honour of his Master, upon the measure of 
mmr with which that Master honoured 
him, 

‘«At your first sacramental season, thirty- 
six persons joined in your communion ; 
and that number continued, by successive 
additions, to swell jike a stream from the 
spring, until your register furnishes a list 
of six hundred and fifty names; (three 
hundred and twenty-one before he went 
to, and three hundred and twenty-nine 
after he returned from Europe,) received 
during the sixteen short years of his mi- 
nistry among you. His labours among 
the young, composing his Catechetical and 
Bible classes, were peculiarly blessed ; 
seventy of his catechumens having joined 
the communion of the church. And 
there is one prominent fact on this sub- 
ject, which, while it consecrates his me- 
mory, is now blessing the churches, It is 
this--that thirty of the young men who 
joined your communion, have devoted 
themselves to the Ministry of reconcili- 
ation ; one of whom had gone before him 
to heaven, to bid him welcome--a few are 
now pursuing their studies preparatory to 
the ministry, and the remainder are pub- 
lishing on earth the glad tidings of sal- 
vation.””——pp. 20--27, 


** As to his literary acquirements, they 
were extensive and various. His reading 
was unlimited; and his information on 
almost every subject very general. In the 
department of ecclesiastical and civil his- 
tory, his knowledge was profound; and 
the minuteness and readiness of his recol- 
lection of events, which took place under 
differeat kings, in different ages and 
couutries, exceeded that of any other man 
with wiom Lever conversed. This might, 
indeed, in respect to his literary attain- 
ments, properly be cailed his forte; and 
the circumstances which turned bis mind 
and bis reading, in this particular direction, 
he has stated to me to lave been the finding 
in his father’s library, while yet a child, a 
mutilated volume of Fox’s Buook of 
Martyrs, with cuts—descriptive of the 
sufferings of the victims. The pictures 
struck his fancy, and then he was Jed to 
read the description: a fact of which 
Tract societies do well to avail themselves, 
in accompanying their tracts with emblems, 
which through the medium of the eye will 
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fix the attention of the mind, and control 
the wanderings of the heart. 

** As an author, he published several ex- 
cellent Discourses, delivered on public oc- 
casions ; a variety of Essays in the Chris- 
tian’s Magazine, in the conducting of 
which he was associated with the Rev. Dr. 
Mason; the first Report of the American 
Bible Society, which he was influentially 
instrumental in forming, and of which he 
was the first Secretary for domestic cor- 
respondence ; and besides his Report to 
the General Assembly on baptism, and 
many other Essays published in the Evan- 
gelical Guardian and other periodical jour- 
nals—two volumes of Sermons which have 
been reprinted in Great Britain, aud of 
which several of the Magazines of that 
kingdom have, in their Reviews, taken 
respectful and flattering notice. 

*¢ The sigh reputation he had acquired 
by his talents and labours, induced several 
congregations besides those in which he 
successively ministered, to invite him to 
become their pastor; and several public 
Institutions to offer him their Professoral 
Chairs. While at Albany, overtures were 
made to him to become the Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Theo'ogical 
Seminary at Andover, in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts. A call was presented him 
hy the Reformed Dutch Church at Sche- 
nectady, to succeed in their pastoral 
charge his own venerated father. Simul- 
taneously with your own call, he received 
one from the Reformed Dutch Church of 
New-York, to become the colleague of 
those two sound divines, Drs, Livingston 
and Kuypers, and of the yet Jamented and 
still longer to be lamented, able, amiable, 
and persuasive Dr. John N. Abeel. Since 
his removal to this city, he was offered a 
call from the Park Street Church, in Bos- 
ton, which had been previously supplied 
by the Rev. Dr. Edward D. Griffin, the 
praise of whose eloquence is in all the 
churches. Some time after his return 
from Europe, he was offered the Presidency 
of the Transylvania University, in the 
state of Kentucky ; and more recently the 
Presidency (with the privilege of selecting 
his own Faculty) of Dickinson College, 
Pennsylvania, to which the Rev. Dr. 
Mason was afterwards called, and over 
which he presided, till declining health 
compelled him to resign. > 

*« The reasons for declining the calls of 
the churches named, are assigned in his 
papers; and are perfectly satisfactory. 
And his reasons for declining the several 
Professoral and Presidential chairs which 
were offered him, were, that he considered 
the ye office, and the privilege of 
regularly preaching the Gospel, as far more 
honourable; and his attachment to his 

le. 

** The station he occupied in the coun- 
cils of the General Assembly was high 
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and influential. He has successively re- 
ceived all the honours that reverend body 
could heap upon him ; they having chosen 
him their Moderator; put him on the 
committee to revise our present book of 
psalmody, and in collecting materials for 
which he had made considerable progress ; 
placing him on the standing committee of 
missions; and at their sessions in May 
last, electing him asa Director for three 
years, in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. In the establishment of that 
Seminary he hada very prominent agency. 
He was solicited by some of the leading 
men in the Assembly, to be a candidate for 
the Professorship, now so ably filled by 
the Rev. Dr. Miller; but his reply to 
those who made the overture, was like 
himself—‘ That he would never give any 
one an opportunity of saying,-that in his 
efforts to establish the Seminary, he had 
been working for himself.’ 

‘‘In the Literary Institution at Princeton, 
under the patronage of the General As- 
sembly, he held the office of Trustee ; and 
from that Institution he received, at the 
early age of thirty-two, the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity : a degree which some 
affect to despise, and which has lost some- 
thing of its value, by the want of discri- 
mination with which the minor institutions 
sometimes confer it; but which is ever a 
token of worth, when, asin this case, it 
emanates from so highly respectable a 
source. 

*<In this case it was richly merited. 
For Dr. Romeyn was a profound and or- 
thodox divine, ‘ able to teach others also.’ 
And there are now several clergymen, in 
the occupancy of distinguished stations in 
the church, who prosecuted their theolo- 
gical courses under his tuition. 

‘* But it was as a preacher that he pecu- 
liarly excelled. His matter was ‘the 
truth as it is in Jesus.’ His order of dis- 
cussion was systematic and lucid. His 
style was plain and simple. His manner 
was ardent and powerful. And being 
blessed with a full-toned and melodious 
voice, and an uncommon distinctness of 
utterance, his doctrine dropped as the 
rain, and his speech distilled as the dew. 
In prayer he was blessed in an almost un- 
precedented manner, with the gifts of ut- 
terance—of copiousness and appropriate- 
ness, as to time, place, and circumstances, 
And when either in the exercise of prayer 
or preaching, he poured out floods of light 
from his highly cultivated understanding ; 
or floods of tenderness from his sanctified 
heart, and threw the whole energy of his 
manner into his matter ; methougbt I wit- 
nessed at times a halo round his counte- 
nance, which marked him as a peculiarly 
favoured ‘messenger of grace to guilty 
men,’ and awed the most careless among 
his listening crowds, into the most breath« 
less attention and thoughtfulness. 
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*¢ In tke discharge of these delightful 

* duties, he continued to instruct and edify, 
until a constitution which was always 
- feeble, became exhausted. But amidst 
his late growing debility, I have marked, 
and so have you, his solicitude to omit no 
one of his duties. His attendance upon 
your Catechetical and Bible Classes, your 
prayer meetings, and your Sabbath ser- 
vices, has been, during the winter, unre- 
mitting and laborious. You will not forget 
the difficulty and feebleness which marked 
the performance of his last public service 
in this place two weeks from to-day ; when 
from the words ‘ Ir 1s FINISHED,’ he held 
up to your view the finished Redemption 
of his and your Master, and when he dis- 
pensed to you the emblems of the Bread 
and Water of Life. Nor will you forget 
the remarkable coincidence between his 
repeated declarations, that ‘ that would be 
last Communion he would ever adiinister,’ 
with the fact, that after his work was 
‘ finished,’ he ‘ gave up the ghost.’ These 
declarations prove, that though his death 
came upon us with the suddenness of light- 
ning, yet it was no unexpected event to 
him. Accordingly he earnestly looked to 
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Him, from whom is the preparation of 
the heart, for the great and solemn change. 
During the whole of the day preceding his 
decease, his prevailing exercise was prayer 
—audible and silent—for you—for his 
shortly to be stricken family, and for him- 
self. The last words he uttered were, 
* Blessed Jesus, while passing through the 
dark valley of death, do thou spread under- 
neath me thine everlasting arms. Come, 
Lord Jesus! receive me into that king- 
dom which thou hast prepared for thy 
chosen ones; that I may there join in 
singing hallelujahs for ever and ever.’ A 
few hours after this, he sweetly fell asleep 
in Jesus, on the twenty-second day of 
February, in the forty-eighth year of his 
age, and the twenty-sixth of his ministry. 
He is gone! The bones of your Pastor 
recline in the gloom of the grave. He is 
gone! Anda marble monument to him 
would be a useless expense; for he has 
left an enduring monument to his memory 
in your bleeding hearts. He is gone! 
But his worth is enshrined in the fondest 
recollections of his numerous friends.’’--- 
pp- 31--35. 
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(Owing to the press of very interesting intelligence which has this month come to 
hand, we are compelled to confine our Book List to a mere notice of Milton’s new 
Work, and the List of Works preparing for publication.) 


A Treatise on Curistran Doc- 
TRINE, compiled from the Holy Scriptures 
alone, By John Milton. 
from the original (Latin). By Charles 
R. Sumner, M. A. Librarian and His- 
toriographer to his Majesty, and Preben- 
dary of Canterbury. 4to, pp. 709.—The 
appearance of a new work of Milton’s, 
is like the discovery of a new planet in 
the heavens. 
fashion in certain circles to cry down 


Milton’s prose works as unworthy of his 
great genius, and unfit for the perusal of 
The volume 

re us, published under the highest 
auspices in the land, may tend to correct 
this party prejudice, while it recommends 


outh in modern times. 


that theology, and that moral practice 
flowing out of it, which have alike been 


too much discarded by the enemies of 


Milton's prose. The volume takes the 
whole range of heaven and earth, and is 
a body of exegetical and practical theo- 
logy. The subjects are very specific, 
important, and interesting. Milton was 
not used very well by the sex: his 
plea for polygamy, therefore, as found 
in this volume, must: be considered as a 


Translated 


It has long been the 


little bit of revenge on the fair, for his ill 
usage. At all events, monogamy is too 
firmly settled in these christian lands to 
be disturbed even by the mighty genius 
of Milton, and a modern wife’s cortege 
will not admit of the expenses of a rival. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


Mr. Scales, of Leeds, is preparing a 
Memoir of the late Rev. James Scott, of 
Heckmondwike, and Tutor of the Heck- 
mondwike Academy nearly thirty years. 
Mr. S, invites communications on the sub- 
ject, especially from those who were con-~ 
temporaries with Mr. Scott, or students 
under his care.—Mr. Scales also takes the 
opportunity of announcing “‘ that he has 
for several years been collecting materials 
for a History of the Nonconformist Mi- 
nisters and Churches of the Three Deno- 
minations, in the county of York, from 
the earliest period of Nonconformity, down 
to the present time. For the successful 
rosecution of these researches, he must 
e greatly indebted to ministers and others 
who are possessed of early records, and 
documents. &c. and whose communi- 
eations he respectfully solicits.”” — The 
Bible Teacher’s Manual, Part 4. By Mrs. 
Sherwood, 
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Dr. J.P. Smivu on the Exiled Ministers of 
the Swiss Canton of Vaud. 


(To the Editors.) 


Homerton, July 16, 1825. 


The generous feeling which you have 
shown with regard to the persecuted 
Christians of the Swiss Canton of Vaud, 
leads me to address you with confidence 
on this occasion, At the meeting of the 
general body of the London Dissenting 
ministers, which passed the resolutions re- 
lative to that distressing subject,* a vene- 
rable minister urged the duty of doing 
something more substantially beneficial to 
the exiled sufferers, than merely publish- 
ing words of sympathy. The suggestion 
was evidently agreeable to the meeting 5 
but the press of necessary business pre- 
vented its being followed up as it merited. 
British Dissenters, rejoicing in the great- 
ness of their religious privileges, have no 
facts before their eyes to affect their hearts 
with the misery of penal banishment from 
a native land. Connexions are suddenly 
broken, occupation destroyed, the means 
of subsistence in great part or wholly 
taken away, the sufferer is made an un- 
welcome spectacle, and perhaps a heart- 
broken dependant, in a strange land ; and, 
if he return to his own before the term of 
his exile be expired, the punishment of death 
awaits him. 

I have lately received a letter from my 
excellent friend, the Rev. Clement Perrot 
of Guernsey, some extracts from which I 
should think myself criminal if I did not 
solicit you to. lay before your readers :— 
*¢ You are aware that five ministers are 
now exiled from the Canton of Vaud, for 
no other cause than their evangelical sen- 
timents and correct views of church-govern- 
ment. A letter from a valued friend states, 
¢ There are five exiled ministers ; the two 
Oliviers, Juvet, Chavannes, and Charles 
Rochat. ‘They are all at this time at Paris, 
with their wives and children: but some 
of them have no other means of providing 
for their wants than accepting the chari- 
table donations of their fellow-christians. 
How long they will be able to remain in 
France is very doubtful.’ Now can you 
devise any thing to assist them? In these 
islands we have great need of labourers ; 
but there exists no means for their sup- 
port. Could the sympathy of British 
Christians aid in this, Guernsey and 
Jersey would yield them an asylum and 
an honourable field of labour. The little 








* See this Magazine for June, p. 323, 
of the present volume, 


I can do among my friends will be done, 
but they must look elsewhere for sufficient 
an’? permanent support.” 

Allow me, Gentlemen, through your 
widely-circulated work, to appeal to the 
christian wisdom, benevolence, and piety 
of our congregations, wko know the value 
of the Gospel, and who honour the rights 
of conscience. A case possessing a greater 
claim cannot easily be conceived. The 
high and indispensable duty of succouring 
persecuted servants of Christ is here as- 
sociated with an opportunity of bringing 
their talents into immediate use, and that 
for a most desirable field of missionary la- 
bour. Guernsey, Jersey, and the three 
smaller islands adjoining, are the remains 
of the duchy of Normandy, and have, ever 
since the accession of William I., been a 
part of the patrimony of the Crown of 
England. French is the vernacular lan- 
guage, and by the upper classes, it is cul- 
tivated in its purity. The Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, as well as other denominations, 
have very zealously laboured among the 
people ; but there is room for more exer- 
tion, without any unfriendly or unholy 
rivalship. The Swiss refugee ministers are 
men of education and talents, whose mi- 
nistry possesses great force and unction, 
and who have given the strongest proofs 
of their fidelity to the dictates of an up- 
right conscience, and to the authority of 
their Divine Saviour. They were no more 
than justly described in the Resolutions 
above referred to, as ‘‘ ministers of un- 
questioned character for piety, learning, 
and usefulness: who, for conscience to- 
wards God, are enduring unmerited suffer - 
ings, from cruel mockings, bonds, and 
imprisonments, spoliation, destitution, and 
exile.” If any farther testimony were re- 
quisite to the character of these sufferers 
for the sake of Christ and truth, 1 would 
refer to the Rev. Cesar Malan, the Rev. 
Aiuilius Guers, and other pious persons 
in Geneva; the Rev. Mark Wilks of Faris, 
and Robert Haldane, Esq. of Edinburgh. 
They are all, 1 believe, young men; and 
probably some of them would be found, 
upon due investigation, to be admirably 
qualified to become missionaries to the 
Mauritius, or any other of the old French 
colonies which have been permanently an- 
nexed to the British Empire. 

But the immediate duty is to afford 
them and their families that pecuniary re- 
licf of which they cannot but stand in deep 
necessity. This would be accomplished, 
with the greatest case, in a single fort- 
night, if ministers and congregations would 
prone tuke up the case, and make. public 
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collections. I would respectfully suggest, 
that sermons preached on the occasion 
would, almost of necessity, embrace to- 

ics of peculiar interest and importance, 

hould such collectioas be numerous, 
though they might singly be of but mode- 
rate amount, a sufficient fund would be 
raised, both for alleviating the immediate 
pressure of distress, and for enabling these 
good men to take steps towards obtaining 
situations of permanent usefulness. There 
seems to be no preliminary wanted but a 
declared body of agents, who would under- 
take the responsibility of receiving and 
distributing the fund that may be raised. 
It is out of my power to make the requisite 
personal applications, but I run no risk in 
affirming, that this work will be cheerfully 
undertaken and faithfully performed by 
the Committee of the London Congrega- 
tional ministers. ‘Their names are as 
follows : 

The Rev. R. Winter, D. D. Sidmouth- 
street, Gray’s Inn Lane; J. P. S:rith, 
D. D. Homerton ; William Harris, LL. D. 
Hoxton; H. F. Burder, A. M. Hackney; 
Joseph Fletcher, A. M. Mile End, near 
Stepney ; Thomas Harper, Secretary, East- 
street, Walworth. 

As a banking-house for the deposit of 
the collections, I am favoured with per- 
mission to announce that of Messrs. Han- 
key. I beg to add that there is no reason 
to apprehend a redundancy of the re- 
sources proposed to be raised ; for though 
the exiled ministers mentioned by Mr. 
Perrot are only five, of whom probably 
four have families, yet there are other ez- 
treme sufferers and eviles in the same holy 
cause. If the amount ruised should enable 
the Committee to extend relief to any of 
them, I am persuaded that they will dis- 
charge the duty with careful investigation, 
caution, and economy. 

I aw, Gentlemen, &c. 
J. Pyn SMitu. 


Extracts of Letters from Italy—We are 
happy to present our readers with addi- 
tional extracts of letters received from an 
esteemed friend now in Italy, and we 
doubt not, but the following elegant and 
impressive descriptions will be read with 
an interest equal to that which his former 
comwuunications bave excited. 

«© Naples, April 29, 1825.—I had a most 
interesting day yesterday wandering over 
the ruins of Pompeii. Besides the emo- 
tions that must arise in the mind of any 
traveller on visiting such a scene as this, 
I, as an artist, found amongst the various 
remnants of this once beautiful city (beau- 
tiful even in ruins), many objects of most 
peculiar interest. You know that the best 
paintings discovered on the walls are re- 
moved to the museum at Portici, where 
access is easy, and where they may be 
examined at leisure ; but the workmen are 
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still going on with their arduous labour of 
removing the dirt and ashes from the town, 
and every week leads to some new dis- 
covery. Yesterday we saw a painted wall, 
from which the rubbish was but half re- 
moved, and the effect it has on the mind 
is indescribable. Graceful and beautifully 
painted figures, in all the fresbness of their 
first state, are seen emerging from a bed, 
where they have lain for ages hidden and 
unknown. Here are shops which furnish 
the necessaries of life, theatres for amuse- 
ment, temples for the worship of the gods, 
villas and noblemen’s houses, with all the 
contrivances for luxury, gradually pro- 
duced from amongst the ruins, and display- 
ing the awful spectacle of a town suddenly 
arrested in all the business and bustle of 
worldly occupations; and it is the more 
awful, because many of the paintings and 
works of art discovered, both here and at 
Herculaneum, display a moral degradation 
which cannot be contemplated without 
pain. Here Cicero spent much of his 
time, and here the philosophers discoursed 
on the beauty of virtue. But how little 
were they able to do in the great work of 
regenerating their fellow men! Such licen- 
tious things are found painted on the walls, 
and were executed in the more durable 
material of marble, that the Neapolitans, 
who are not particularly nice in such mat- 
ters, prevent strangers coming in where 
they are at work, for fear of some disco- 
very that would be revolting and disgust- 
ing. Were it not for these damning proofs 
of the true state of things, there is really 
something so beautiful in the structure of 
the temples, so elegant and graceful are 
all the buildings, and all the various orna- 
ments of the houses, that a mind delighted 
with the contemplation of innocence, 
might easily persuade itself, that here she 
held her throne, and distributed her fa- 
vours; and that here a race of beings 
dwelt, who were intellectual, refined, and 
ure. 
F ‘*[T have been down into the only re- 
maining part of Herculaneum. The ex- 
cavations, you know, are all filled up for 
fear of undermining the town and palace 
of Portici, which is built on the bed of 
lava that covers the ancient city. You 
are led through a good many dark passages 
(carrying lights in your hands), which 
they make out to be a theatre, but there 
is little to be seen; and the cold and damp 
of the place, with the hissing noise of 
scorpions around you, diminish a good 
deal of the pleasure of the visit. Were 
this the only remnant of a buried town to 
be seen, we should look at it with more 
interest, but Pompeii has all the charms of 
daylight and of beauty. Here we can 
wauder fur, and linger long. We know 
Herculaneum is buried in lava, but we 
see Pompeii opeued up again to our view ; 
we can stand on the same pavement on 
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which the ancients stood, and look round 
over the same delicious scene, which ex- 
cited their admiration and inspired their 
songs. 

“IT have not yet ascended Vesuvius; 
till my foot is quite well, I shall not at- 
tempt it. From the appearance it has 
presented since I have been here, I should 
not have suspected it to be volcanic. It is 
as peaceable as any hill in England, not 
the smallest smoke or vapour that I can 
perceive ever issues from it. 

** Rome, during the last week of my 
stay there, was the scene of much parade 
and splendour. As I thought it would be 
the only opportunity of my life, and more- 
over as [ was desirous to know how far 
my mind might be affected with it, I at- 
tended all the pompous ceremonies of the 
church. The Pope goes through a com- 
plete imitation of the latter acts of the life 
of Christ, and at last prostrates himself 
before the altar in the Sistine Chapel, while 
the miserere is sung, which is a sort of at- 
tempt to set to music the passion and agony 
of the Redeemer. Every thing that music 
can do is done by the choir--all that acting 
can do is done by the Pope, who certainly 
performs his part to admiration ; but after 
all, my Protestant feelings rather partook 
of horror than devotion, and I recoiled 
from the scenes, as I should from any thing 
avowedly blasphemous; in truth, there is 
so much of the ludicrous mixing up per- 
petually with the pious observances of the 
Romans, that one cannot choose, but laugh 
even at their most solemn ceremonies, 
The fast of Lent, in which is ordered the 
most rigorous abstinence from flesh, is at 
an end on Easter-day, and then you see 
all the tables of the eating-houses deco- 
rated with flowers, and the joints of meat 
gilded and illuminated. Bladders of fat 
are hung out at the ham-shops brilliantly 
ornamented, and every things seems sweat- 
ing with greasy joy, that the days of fast- 
ing are over, and that the season is again 
restored, when all may eat, drink, and be 
merry. The illumination of St. Peter’s, 
and the splendid fireworks from the castle 
of St. Angelo, finish the whole matter. 
As the rockets fly up and disperse in the 
air, all remembrance of the penance and 
abstinence of Lent vanishes. The giorni di 
grasso (days of fat) are commenced, and 
the whole of the people give themselves up 
to merriment and pleasure.” 

*¢ Naples, June 5.--The neighbourhood 
of Naples furnishes subjects of interest for 
every taste; the philosopher finds abun- 
dant occupation in contemplating the won- 
ders of nature--the lover of antiquity and 
of art has a rich treat in exploring the 
monumentsof the ancients, and his curiosity 
is ever kept alive by the continued excava- 
tions going Ou at Pompeii, ‘The readers of 
Virgil and Horace are surprised with some 
classical association at every step they take; 
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and the reader of the Bible feels a particu- 
lar interest in treading on the very spot 
(Putioli), where Paul first landed on his 
way to Rome. In good truth, had I not 
made this excursion to Naples, I should 
have gone away with but an imperfect idea 
of the beauty of Italy. You, who are 
yourself a genuine lover of nature, can 
conceive the raptures I have felt in wan- 
dering through these delicious scenes. The 
orange-groves of Sorrento, where the air is 
perfumed with sweets; the romantic and 
ever varied paths of Vico and Siano--paths 
too steep and too rugged for even a mule 
to keep his feet; the enchanted ground 
of Amalphi--the huge caverns and over- 
hanging rocks, where all that is sublime, 
and all that is lovely in nature, is heaped 
together in the most profuse variety, and 
where the whole seems more like the fantas- 
tic creation of fairy-land, than the ordinary 
march of nature. All the dreams of my 
infancy, all the waking visions of my 
youth, and all the inventions of my riper 
years, have been realized--exceeded, a 
thousand times exceeded--by the rich and 
voluptuous assemblage of beauties which 
are scattered with an unsparing hand 
round the bay of Naples, and the still 
more interesting bay of Salerno. Anti- 
quities, merely as antiquities, do not much 
affect me. When I have once realized the 
sentiment of departed greatness, I can do 
no more ; but the beauties of nature take 
me by storm. ‘ History has but one 
page,’’ nature is inexhaustible. 

** My compainon and I have been in 
many places where English have never 
trodden. Travellers generally content 
themselves with seeing the regular lions, 
which they do in the smallest possible 
time. I have heard a man in fashionable 
society in Rome boast that ‘* he had done 
up Tivoli in seven hours.” My fellow- 
traveller and myself do not ‘‘do up” 
things in quite so small a space. We wan- 
der for days together amongst the moun- 
tains, and share the hospitality of the 
cottagers. ‘* Siete proprio Inglese?” is a 
question that has been often put to me. 
** £ purche siete venuto in questo paese ?’” 
(Are you real (right earnest) English ? 
and what can have brought you to this 
place, so far from home?) When we tell 
them it is the beauty of their country that 
has tempted us, that we are delighted 
with their delicious fruits, their grapes, 
their figs, and their oranges, their eyes 
sparkle with pleasure ; they make us come 
into their houses, and set before us the 
choicest productions of their gardens. 
They listen to all we say with the great- 
est eagerness, and when we go, shower 
down blessings on our head. My com- 
panion, who manages the patois, the lin« 
guaggio contadinesco, a great deal better 
than I do, is very fond of talking to them 
about religion, I sometimes tell him we 
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shall bave the priests down upon us; and 
I really believe, were we to stay long in 
any place, this would happen. The people 
every where seem ripe for reform; but 
they are kept in a state of most deplorable 
ignorance. When the Bible is described 
to them, they can bardly bring their minds 
to believe such a book can exist. They 
know of no authority but the church, and 
no law but the ipse dixit of the priest. 

** Dr. Conyers Middleton wrote a book 
to prove that the observances of the Catho- 
lic Church are purely of pagan origin, and 
that it is only the ancient worship of the 
gods bunglingly engrafted on Christianity. 
I have not seen it, but the idea struck me 
most forcibly on going the see a festa 
which is held at a little village at the foot 
of Mount Vesuvius. It is the feast of the 
Madonna del Arco--a madonna celebrated 
throughout the kingdom of Naples for the 
extraordinary miracles she has performed ; 
in memory of which miracles, the church 
is filled (like the little church of Notre 
Dame de Fourviere, at Lyons) with repre- 
sentations in painting, in wood, or in wax, 
of all the accidents and deformities that 
ean disfigure the human frame, all of 
which have been cured by the miraculous 
power of this wonderful virgin. In the 
intervals of the masses that are said by 
the priest, the people go down on their 
knees, and placing their tongues on the 
floor, proceed in this attitude from the 
church door to the altar, licking the dust 
all the way. By the time they are arrived 
before the Virgin, they are completely ex- 
hausted. They remain, however, on their 
knees, (their tongues and their noses 
blackened with filth,) till they have got 
through a certain number of prayers, and 
then Jeave the church with the full assu- 
rance of having obtained the favour of the 
madonna, and having gained indulgence 
from many years of purgatory. ‘Their 
throats are then cleansed in the village 
with abundant libations of wine, their 
heads are decorated with oak-leaves and 
bunches of peeled nuts, that are made to 
hang like grapes about their hair; they 
afe placed upon donkies, and carried 
home to Naples, singing drunken songs 
in praise of the Madonna del Arco, who 
heals all diseases, redresses all wrongs, 
and fulfils to the utmost the desires of all 
her votaries. Such a mixture of filth and 
piety, drunkenness and devotion, must 
have had its origin in the ancient Baccha- 
nalian orgies, of which it is a most lively 
and animated illustration. At Rome I 
had seen the people crawling on their 
knees through the holy doors, falling 
down in the dirt whenever the Pope passed 
by, and, what is still a greater exertion, 
ascending the holy staircase, which they 
tell you once was Pilate’s; but never did 
I see them in a state of such filthy degrada- 
tion as at the festa of the Madonna del Arco. 
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I wish all our senators would come out 
and see the real state of Italy; they would 
not be quite so loud in defence of what 
they miscall emancipation, but which in 
fact is opening the door to the increase of 


the worst of slavery. J have seen the 
whole of the respectable population of 
Rome assembled in the splendid church 
of St. Peter’s, and I have seeo them fall 
down instantaneously on their knees at 
the sight of what are called the holy relics, 
which are exposed by the priest from an 
elevated gallery on particular occasions. 
Once I found myself the only individual 
who had courage enough to maintain the 
erect posture, and I stood up alone amidst 
the kneeling multitude. I[ have seen 
the horses, asses, and dogs, brought 
up on St. Anthony’s day, to be blessed 
by the priest; and then the riders have 
driven them through the city like mad- 
men, thinking no barm could come to 
them. I have seen people of ali ranks 
and ages prostrate themselves before the 
statue of St. Peter, and after saying a 
short prayer, most humbly kiss bis toe. 
To such an extent is this carried, that the 
great toe of the image (it is so wretched 
a thing I can hardly call it a statue) is 
from time to time worn away, and the 
brazier is called in to supply another, that 
the toe-worshippers may not miss the ob- 
ject of their adoration. But a letter 
would not suffice to tell of half the in- 
stances that | have seen acted before 
my eyes of the most degrading super- 
stition and image-worship; and yet 
this is the Catholicism of an enlightened 
age, which some of our statesmen would 
hold ug to a Protestant country asa thing to 
be encouraged, supported, and patronized. 
That I might not labour under any mis- 
understanding about the matter, I have 
made it my business to hear their ser- 
mons and their different addresses from the 
pulpit and the altar. But I cannot de- 
scribe, nor would you believe, the non- 
sense with which my ears have been in- 
sulted on these occasions. I have heard 
the most paltry, lying inventions of ghosts 
and goblins, gravely addressed to respect- 
able audiences, and boldly asserted to 
have passed under the priest’s own obser- 
vation. But 1 beg pardon for occupying 
your time with these filthy abominations.” 


Public Meeting for the Establishment of 
a London University—It is with great 
satisfaction we present our readers 
with the proceedings of a very large 
and most respectable meeting, con- 
vened to establish a liberal University 
in the Metropolis, for students of every 
denominaticn. It was held on the Ist of 
July, at the City of London Tavern. At 
two o’clock the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor took the chair, surrounded by a 
great number of distinguished senators, 
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merchants, ministers, and other literary 
gentlemen. The great room was crowded 
in every part, and many bundreds were 
compelled to retire, who could not even 
approach to the doors. After a short ad- 
dress from the Lord Mayor, the Rey. 
F. A. Cox, M.A., of Hackney, as Pro- 
visional Secretary, gave an outline of the 
general plan. It was difficult, he said, to 
trace with accuracy the various circum- 
stances which had led to the meeting of 
this day. The importance of such a plan 
of education had been impressed simulta- 
neously upon the minds of many. Some 
liberal senators, and a celebrated poet, 
bad noticed the overflow of the univer- 
sities, and wished to secure their benefits 
to the middling classes ; at the same time, 
some distinguished Dissenters were ex- 
tremely anxious to adopt plans for the 
more general dissemination of liberal 
knowledge. These various elements were 
at work, combining to produce one grand 
end, It is now proposed to establish an 
Institution, to be called ‘*‘ The London 
University.”’ Its object is, to diffuse ge- 
neral science; to be open nine or ten 
months in the year; it is to be a college 
of general science, including languages, 
moral philosophy, jurisprudence, medi- 
cine, mathematics, &c. &c. &c. Itis to be 
governed by a chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
and counsellors, who are to be elected by 
the body of shareholders, every two years: 


shareholders are to be constituted such by 


subscribing £100. Professors are to be 
chosen and appointed by the Directors, 
and to be entirely under their control. The 
capital proposed to be raised is £300,000, 
a sum which is supposed to be fully ade- 
quate to the expenses of the foundation, 
and which is to be divided into shares of 
£100. each. No person to be allowed to 
subscribe for more than ten shares. The 
holder of five shares is to have two votes ; 
the holder of ten shares, three votes. The 
annual payment of the students to be five 
guineas, with the free use of the library. 
The shareholders are to receive 4 per cent. 
for their subscription. Donations will be 
received ; and every donor of £50. to be 
entitled to the same privileges for life, as 
a subscriber of £100. 

John Smith, Esq., M.P., after a few 
remarks, proposed the first resolution. 
Mr. S. then moved, ‘* that the Prospectus 
read as the basis of the proceedings, re- 
presenting the necessity of a University 
in London, and explaining the principles 
of such Institution, be immediately printed 
for extensive circulation.” 

H,. Brougham, Esq., M. P., entered at 
this moment amidst thunders of applause, 
When the cheers had in some measure 
subsided, that gentleman addressed the 
meeting to the following effect :-- 

It gives me the greatest possible satis- 
faction to have the honour of meeting my 
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fellow-citizens on this occasion; for I 
have the honour of being a citizen, in 
common with many here. But on no 
occasion have I felt my heart more warmed 
by the business which formed the object of 
the assembly; for I am thoroughly per- 
suaded, that no man who values the best 
interests of his kind—the diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge--the raising the middling 
classes to the station they ought to oc- 
cupy--the blessings of a literary and 
scientific education, without which, riches 
are but dross, rank is an empty bauble, 
and power a gift, not for the happiness 
but for the injury of mankind ;--no man, 
I say, who values these things, can be in- 
different to the object of our present meet- 
ing. As we are, thank God, very nume- 
rously assembled, I will not unnecessarily 
detain you, but with all possible brevity 
state what are our views. 

It occurred to many persons, some 
months ago, when Mechanics’ Institu- 
tious were formed under the patronage of 
my excellent friend, Dr. Birkbeck--it oc- 
curred that, as one consequence would 
naturally be that of the labouring classes 
of the community acquiring a degree 
of knowledge, and making advances in 
science of which our forefathers never 
dreamed ;--it occurred, I say, to the pa- 
trons of these measures, that one neces- 
sary consequence would be, that the great, 
the powerful, and the rich, would no 
longer be worthy of being called their 
superiors, unless they were their betters 
also in worth and knowledge, All thought 
that the inevitable consequence of teach- 
ing carpenters, and bricklayers, and 
smiths, to reason on scientific principles, 
while those who employed them were not 
instracted themselves, would be one ef the 
greatest solecisms in the world. It oc- 
curred, therefore, that they could not too 
speedily put these resolutions into a prac- 
tical shape ; and they also found that some 
excellent and worthy friends among the 
Dissenters, were actually at the same time 
impressed with the same views, and from 
the same causes, were actually, with a 
degree of light proportioned to their real 
worth, which is unbounded, engaged in 
the eame way. So we joined—-we laid 
aside our differences, and united. We 
said, ‘‘ We are Churchmen, and you are 
Dissenters; we may be right, and you 
may be wrong, or you are right or we are 
wrong ;’’ but all this we put out of the 
question ; both must learn, both must be 
taught just the same way. Dr. Birkbeck 
is a Dissenter--Sir Humphrey Davy is a 
Churchman; but I believe they both 
teach chemistry the same way. They 
have no tests (unless indeed they be 
chemical tests) whether a thing be an 
acid or an alkali ; no test, except lithmus, 
or some other, to ascertain the quality of 
a thing as it shall turn the paper either 
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blue or red; they do not say, we will not 
teach you, unless we take you first into a 
private room, and examine you before a 
bishop as to your opinions: if the Pope 
himself were to learn chemistry, he must 
learn it just in the same way. And there- 
fore we thought it would be best not to 
teach theology--not from any under 
valuing of it! no! we never thought, we 
never attempted, we never supposed we 
could put them on a level. But theology 
is well taught in other places: there are 
the universities for the Church--Scotland 
for the Presbyterians—and Homerton and 
Hoxton and other places for the Dis- 
senters; and my friend Cox here, to 
whose services we are all so much in- 
debted, is a sort of bishop among them. 
kam very anxivus that you should under- 
stand me. Religion is of consequence: 
it is important if it be true--it is im- 
portant if it be not true--and it has to do 
with the highest interests of mankind. 
But it is a subject on which we may split, 
and therefore we do not admit it. Men 
may differ on other points with safety, 
but no man can give up his opinions here ; 
he cannot consent to believe what he con- 
siders to be erroncovs doctrine. So, there- 
fore, it is because we value religion so 
highly, that we will not mix it with these 
other concerns, but place it in a class of 
its own. I hope this subject will be well 
understood. Professions, on all subjects, 
are to be mistrusted, and most of all as 
respects religion. Some will not be satis- 
fied with all the professions you can make, 
and therefore I advise you not to mention 
a word about it. 

The council are to be invested will full 
and absolute power to choose, reject, or 
expel professors and others who shall neg- 
lect their duty, or be found teaching any 
thing inconsistent with the duties of good 
subjects to the state, or religious men to 
religion ; and this is a ground of security 
to the public, that no doctrinal opinions 
of their own are to enter; and all who 
take part in this concern, while they hold 
religion most sacred, join in Jaying the 
foundation most generally, by having no 
tests, no exclusions ; and so nothing con- 
trary to religion can ever pass the threshold 
of the Institution. 

But now as to the Institution itself. 
Could a man believe that we are now in 
the year 1825, and that a man living in 
the city of London, or in Westminster, or 
in the borough of Southwark, has no 
means of teaching his children the useful 
arts, the belles lettres, &c. unless he hap- 
pens to be not only a respectable man, but 
one who has two or three hundred a year 
to pay for each child? And unless he 
has that, he cannot. His carpenter may— 
his bricklayer, his smith may be taught, 
but the master cannot! Unless, indeed, 
he be willing to send him to the Mecha- 
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nics’ Institute, which he, perhaps, would 
not like ;- though I will engage he would 
be well tanght there. This is the case ; 
and this decides the question. There must 
be a University in London! There will be a 
University in London! You might as well 
persuade a man that is thirsty not to par- 
take of a clear purling brook that is near 
his lips, for fear of offending some one who 
has a longer neck than his own, and to say 
to him, ‘‘ Sir, I cannot think of drinking 
till you are refreshed,” as persuade the 
man who feels his need of information, not 
to stretch out his hands to partake of the 
benefits of such an Institution when it is 
placed within his reach, as persuade the 
man who thirsts for science not to slake 
his thirst at the sacred fountain ! 

But some may say, “‘ I have £300 a year 
for each of my children, and I like Oxford 
and Cambridge very well; but I don’t like 
to send them away, at the age of eighteen, 
when the character is forming, from under 
the parental roof: 1 wish to keep them at 
home under my own eye.” Well, this 
may be done, and they may be sent to this 
fine day-school of science. It has been 
said that London is a very immoral place. 
But I had rather send my son to an immo- 
ral place under my own eye, than I would 
send him to the most moral place, even to 
Oxford or to Cambridge, away from my ob- 
servation. Those who argue thus, reason 
as if their sons went to the universities 
under their inspection; but as this is not 
the case, the comparison does not hold 
good, 

Now, there are many respectable per- 
sons whose sons are educating for surgeons, 
doctors, &c.; and howcan they send them 
to the university from the age of 15 to 21, 
which is the very time required for their 
apprenticeship ? But if three or four 
hours a day would suffice, as it will, this 
would be readily spared, because the mas- 
ter would know that his pupil was receiving 
benefit. 

We do not call upon you to do wonders 
or impossibilities. When it: was found 
necessary to erect a building for the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, my friend, Dr. Birk- 
beck, had not patience to wait for sub- 
scriptions, and he laid down £3,000 at 
once on the table. We want a large sum, 
and we divide it into sharesof £100 each. 
We look forward, therefore, to the accom- 
plishment of our plan with confidence. 
We firmly believe we shall be assisted both 
by donations and by shares. We come into 
the City of London, where I will not say, 
money may be had for asking for, but 
where, 1 will say, no man ever came whose 
scheme was honest, and did not receive 
support. We ask no tests, because we 
consider they lead to intolerance and in- 
consistency, and that many who take 
them, do it from motives of gain. That 
is my creed on the doctrine of tests.and 
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subscriptions ; and I think it more honest, 
more religious, more philosophical, more 
fitting an honest man, than his who wrote 
a whole book about subscriptions, and 
then said that he was too poor to keep a 
conscience. 

This is our plan; and we are happy to 
have one presiding among us who, to his 
own great. honour, and our benefit, presides 
over this city. Men may contend else- 
where on grounds of religion or politics 
when it is proper; but let it not enter 
here. We are the friends of Science, and 
Science is of no party; it lifts its head 
above all the clouds that roll around it, 
and shines forth in its own native splendor 
and dignity : 


«« Like some tall cliff, that lifts its awful 


form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves 
the storm ; 

Tho’ round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread, 

Eternal suashine settles on its head.” 


Mr. Brougham then withdrew, amidst 
loud and repeated plaudits. 

Sir James Mackintosh.--I propose ano- 
ther resolution with some inconvenience 
to myself, but with the most heartfelt 
wishes for its success. You have, by 
coming to this place, given a sure pledge 
that you approve of the grand object which 
has brought us together. My difficulty in 
speaking on this subject, arises from its 
clearness. To illustrate it, is to illustrate 
that which is more clear than any illus- 
tration. We might well ask a reason for 
the most astonishing phenomenon of a 
city, the greatest the wosld has ever seen 
in ancient or in modern times—a city 
which owes more of its greatness than any 
on which the sun ever shone, to know- 
ledge —to those principles which tend to 
aul men virtuous and loyal ; yet so long 
destitute of an institution such as that 
which we now.contemplate. I believe all 
that need be said, may be said in one 
word. The circumference of ten miles 
from the place where 1 now stand, con- 
tains a population of upwards of 1,200,000 
souls. There is not in such a space so 
large a proportion in any other part of 
the world, the welfare of which so de- 

nds on education— whose character may 
* so much improved by it—whose im- 
portance it will so much increase, as those 
to whose doors it is thus proposed to be 
brought. If this proportion be true, it 
not only follows that the city of London 
is a fit place, but that it is the most fit place 
for a university; it follows, that it is not 
only a wise and fit measure, but, morally 
speaking, a necessary measure And 
where there is the greatest demand for this 
species of education, and whiere it is neces- 
sary that it should be brought to the very 
door, there is the place where those who 
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wish for it will endeavour to establish 
it. But it is not for London alone. A 
number of young men come to London 
from a distance, to acquire a knowledge 
of those professions and occupations in 
which they are to be engaged through 
life. These occupations bind them in a 
great measure to a particular spot, and 
make it impossible for them to go in quest 
of knowledge to any distance. But by 
means of this institution they may obtain 
education at the same time that they ure 
pursning their private studies; and they 
are likely to pursue them with greater ad- 
vantage, when they pursue them at the 
same time that they are learning habits of 
punctuality, and industry, and obedience. 
It is a mistake to suppose that industry in 
the various pursuits of life, is at variance 
with the acquirement of knowledge. We 
have a proof of this in the case of my 
eloquent and learned friend who has just 
addressed us. Mr. Brougham multiplies 
himself into a thousand men, and thus 
gives to his life a duration tenfold more 
than that of most men, if we reckon the 
duration of life by thoughts, and medi- 
tations, and acts, and services, This 
tends to prove, that industry in the va- 
rious pursuits of life tends to a more vi- 
gorous application to science. I beg leave 
to move, That the proposed Institution 
be called ** The London University,’’ and 
that its object be, to afford a liberal edu- 
cation at a moderate expense. 

T. Campbell, Esq.--I feel that it would 
be like turning my back in the day of 
battle, if I did not now come forward. 
This great cause must not give way to 
physical sensations, because the mind 
should prevail over the body. I offer you 
sentiments of joy and congratulation on 
the business which has brought us toge- 
ther--that we mcet under such auspices—— 
that we are supported by such eloquence. 
It is not my wish to declaim, or to detain 
you by uttering one word irrelevant to the 
object of our meeting, or to enter into an 
argumentative or detailed defence of our 
proposed establishment. Your coming 
here--your appearance-- your plaudits, are 
all pledges of the interest you feel in its 
success. I will not refer to the mercenary 
arguments which mercenary men have 
urged ; but I hold it proper to assert, that 
all their arguments and objections are 
frivolous and futile, and too insignificant 
to deserve refutation. Our arguments in 
its favour rest on two points, its vital utility 
and its practicability. Lf London wishes to - 
accomplish this object, it has only, like 
Fortunatus, to put on its wishing-cap; it 
has only to desire, and it will be accom- 
plished. Every thing seems favourable to 
such an establishment; it is a time of 
peace—a time when improvements are 
making in every species of education, 
bees are only three capital citics in 
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Europe that are destitute of a liberal sys- 
tem of public education — Constantinople, 
Madrid, and, am sorry to add, 
London! It may be better that it should 
be so at Constantinople and at Madrid, 
under the superintendance of the execrable 
Ferdinand and the Inquisition. I long 
vehemently to strike off our capital from 
this unholy alliance with Mussulmen and 
Spaniards. It is all in character with their 
systems that they should have no univer- 
sities; Dut it is not corsonant with the 

ory, and literature, and liberty of Eng- 
and, that London, its cap'tal, should be 
without a University of Education. London 
is the place which has the most powerful 
effect on public measures ; London is espe- 
cially the scene of cultivation, and it 
is here that the national and intellectual 
character of England should reccive its 
highest polish and accomplishment. I 
hope that all will be united in one cordial 
sentiment, recollecting that, in projecting 
a plan of education for the capital of a 
great country which regulates the concerns 
of one half of the civilized globe, you con- 
fer an inestimable blessing, and promote 
the happiness and good of men who are 

unborn. 

Lord John Russell.--It may be impossi- 
ble for us to imitate the genius and poetic 
talent of Mr. Campbell ; but we may all 
imitate his attempts to be useful. As 
theological learning is made such ample 
provision for in our universities, and 
among other bodies, it does not seem 
expedient to provide forit here. At Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, which have been 
chiefly under the superintendance of the 
clergy, it is easy to proceed in the old 
course; but in a new institution there is 
danger, lest, as in Germany, those who 
pore an to teach Christianity, should teach 
any thing but Christianity. But it is not 
needful here. The reason why it is so ne- 
cessary in the universities is this: they 
take the whole guidance of youth upon them ; 
it would, therefore, be very wrong for them 
not to teach religion. But here they will 
be, mostly, under the guidance and inspec- 
tion of their relatives and friends. I* bas 
béen justly said, that such a step as this is 
nécessary for the upper and middling 
classes. We cannot attempt to stop the 
ee of knowledge among the labour- 
ng part of the community ; all that the 
higher classes, therefore, can do is, to 
strengthen their minds, and increase their 
stock of knowledge, that they may be pre- 
served from the injury they might other- 
wise sustain. 

Rev. J. Fletcher, A.M. of Stepney. 1 
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stone of a theological college for the use 
of Dissenters; and now I behold the 
foundation of a university for education 
on the most liberal and comprehensive 
basis. The motion which I now second, 
pays just and proper homage to the exer- 
tions which are made for the purposes of 
theological instruction ; thus rendering it 
unnecessary to touch on any points that 
might, in the least degree, affect the har- 
mony of our operations. I congratulate 
the inhabitants of this metropolis on the 
proceedings of this day. A system of edu- 
cation is proclaimed which will be unfet- 
tered and unshackled. The inhabitants of 
the North have set us an example in this 
respect, which is we!l worthy our imitation. 
Who does not know that, to the Caledo- 
nian schools, and to the liberality of their 
universities, is owing, in a very great 
measure, the elevation of the Scottish 
character. Next to religion, in preserving 
the minds of the young from the contagion 
of a vast metropolis, is education. Give 
them habits of industry, provide for them 
superior education, and thus you give 
your merchants and professional men a 
high degree of moral and intellectual 
power. We have heard acain and again 
the maxim of our great philosopher, that 
** knowledge is power.”” But Bacon de- 
rived this maxim from revelation; for 
Solomon had said, *‘ The wise man is 
strong.”” And if knowledge be a power 
of the highest importance; if it be a 
power of such high importance in coun- 
teracting vicious propensities, then that 
species of knowledge should be most widely 
promoted. I hope that ages yet unborn 
will have to look back on the transactions 
of this day with grateful recollection. 

The Hon. J. Abercrombie, M.P. 
Goldsmid, Esq. B. Shaw, Esq. J. Way- 
mouth, Esq. J. Wilks, Esq. Dr. Birk- 
beck, S. Favell, Esq. T. Denman, Esq. M.P. 
and J. Gurney, Esq. severally addressed 
the meeting. The Lord Mayor then briefly 
returned thanks, and the meeting broke 


up. 


Ceremonial of laying the foundation of the 
new Edifice for the Mill Hill Grammar 
School.—On the 16th of June, 1825, the 
first stone was laid of the new edifice 
for the Protestant Dissenters’ Grammar 
School, which was founded in January, 
1808, at Mill Hill, in the parish of Hendon, 
and county of Middlesex. 

After the usual services of an ann 

ublic day, the Treasurer, Samuel Fayell, 
. attended by the Committee, the 
Masters and Pupils, and a very numerqus 
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The Rev John Townsend directed. the 
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The Treasurer then addressed the com- 
pany in words to the following effect : 

** Honoured as I am, this day, in being 
appointed to lay the first stone of a new 
building for the Protestant Dissenters’ 
Grammar School ; and highly gratified as 
the Committee must feel, in being sur- 
rounded by such a respectable number of 
their friends,, many of whom were the 
early labourers in this vineyard, I cannot 
utter another word till I have recorded 
their unfeigned gratitude to that kind Pro- 
vidence, which has so far succeeded the 
labours of seventeen years. ‘They humbly 
trust that they now see the dawn of a still 
brighter day; and that the long desired 
and expected improvements, the com- 
mencement of which they are assembled 
to witness, will greatly increase and ex- 
tend the comforts and advantages of this 
Institution to the rising generation. 

** In a day remarkable for the expansion 
of the human mind in every department 
of literature, science, and art, it would 
have been unworthy of the Dissenters of 
the metropolis of England to have neg- 
lected the establishment of a public Semi- 
nary for classical and other elementary 
instruction. This day supplies a proof 
that they have felt the impulse. On such 
an occasion, it is impossible that a Dis- 
senter should forget, that little more than 
a century has elapsed, since a bill passed 
both Houses of Parliament, to prevent us 
from educating our own children, and to 
compel us to put them exclusively under 
the tuition of conformists to the Church 
of England. The remarkable providence 
of the Most High delivered our fathers 
and their postcrity from this most ini- 

uitous and tyrannical measure, by the 

death of Queen Anne, on the very day 
when it was to have passed into a Jaw. 
We live in better times. We can never 
forget the sufferings of our brave and illus- 
trious ancestors, into whose labours we 
have entered; the Owens, the Baxters, 
and the Howes, of one age; the Brad- 
burys, the Watts’s, the Doddridges, of 
another. 

** But, while we are not ashamed to 
avow our principles as Dissenters, we have 
higher objects than any that might be con- 
sidered as sectarian or exclusive. We 
admit the sons of parents of every religious 
denomination, when we have sufficient 
testimonies of respectability of character, 
who wish to have their children educated 
in strictly moral and religious habits, as 
well as in solid literature. It is upon these 
great principles of learning, morals, and 
religion, that we establish this School. 
These are the foundations upon which we 
rest our Institutiun ; and, we trust, that 
they will be more durable than the stone 
which I shall now have the honour to lay. 

‘An enlightened statesman, the late 
Mr, Whitbread, and that eminent mathe- 
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matician, Dr. Hutton, after minute exa- 
mination, approved of our system, and 
sent to our school, the one, the child of 
his friend; the other, his grandson. We 
have to congratulate our friends, that 
nearly six hundred youths have gone from 
our Seminary; most of whom are now 
rising in society, in law, physic, or divi- 
nity, as well as in commercial life, with 
honour to themselves and credit to the In- 
stitution. Some of them have become 
efficient members of the Committee. Others, 
who have joined the Established Church, 
have obtained high honours in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Several private schools 
have risen out of the Mill Hill Establish- 
ment; and, since our object is the wide 
and liberal promotion of good education, 
and good principles, we cordially wish 
them success. Yet the attachment of our 
early friends is not weakened by our libe- 
rality to other Establishments Our scho- 
lars, especially, can never forget their Alma 
Mater: as well might their right hand 
forget its skill. These rising young men 
form the basis to which we must look for 
permanent support, The shadows of the 
evening are coming upon many of us. We 
must rely on the exertions of our sons and 
our youthful friends. They will reflect that 
the Mill Hill Institution has no private in- 
terests to promote, but, that its pole-star 
has ever been the comprehensive welfare 
of the religious public; and, | trust, they 
will not fail zealously to maintain this ex- 
cellent Establishment, and carry down its 
benefits to the latest posterity. 

** It would be improper for me to say 
much to this enlightened audience upon 
the subject of general education. If the 
chief end of man is ** to glorify God, and 
eujoy him for ever ;” and if reason is the 
distinguishing faculty of man, then the 
ear!y cultivation, and the christian direc- 
tion, of that faculty, must be the best 
means to secure that gloriousend. Youth 
is the period in which to make the strong- 
est impressions upon the mind, and 
which the future character is generally 
decided. This I take to be just logic, and 
sound divinity. We point our youth toa 
Bacon, a Locke, and a Newton, as the 
lights of science, the glory of these latter 
days, and the ornaments of our own coun- 
try : and we form their taste by the ma- 
jestic languages, and the inspiring sub- 
jects, of Homer and Euripides, Demos- 
thenes and Cicero. But with these we 
unite the sublime excellencies of Chris- 
tianity. The academic groves of Greece 
or Tusculam, and all the philosophy of 
the Stoics and the Epicureans, could give 
to their votaries only cold and cheeriess 
maxims under the calamities of human 
life; dark and gloomy indeed, in the 
prospects of futurity. Our aim is. to 
teach our youth the unspeakable value 
and 4 solema responsibility of living 
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under a dispensation in which life and im- 
mortality are brought to light by the 
Gospel. By the combined influence of 
learning avd religion we sow the seeds of 
Bible Societies aud Missionary Societies— 
of every enlightened effort and every be- 
nevolent institution, By the formation 
of character upon christian principles, we 
cherish the noblest sympathies of our na- 
ture; we teach men to love, not only 
their neighbours and friends, but even 
their enemies; we teach man to regard 
man as his brother, in every clime, and 
of every colour; we hail and promote 
the fulfilment of those divine prophecies 
which encourage us to expect, that op- 
pression, cruelty, and war, that hideous 
scourge, shall cease to the very ends of 
the earth; and thus we are humbly la- 
bouring to prepare the triumphs of that 
Saviour whose first advent was announced 
by the angelic song, * Peace on earth, 
and good-will to men.’ 

** May I be indulged, for a moment, in 
some allusion to myself? I believe, in- 
deed, that there is no topic which admits 
of more pleasing reflection with respect to 
the expenditure of time or property, than 
that of education. Two periods of my 
life I have always considered as me- 
morable upon this account; and the 
transactions of this day will doubtless 
form a third. The first of these occur- 
rences took place about forty years ago, 
when I was upon the first Committee 
formed by a general meeting, holden ia 
London, for the establishment of Sunday 
Schools. ‘The half of that body were 
Churchmen, and the other half Dis- 
senters.. The late Rev. Mr. Owen con- 
sidered that meeting as affording the pre- 
cedent which eventually led to the closer 
union of religious bodies; a principle 
which has been acted upon so extensively, 
and has produced such important benefits. 
I do not know that I can name any other 
gentleman who was present at that meet- 
ing, except my respected friend Mr. Gut- 
teridge, whom we all rejoice to see among 
us this day. 

** The second occurrence in my retro- 
spect was, when I first set my feet, with a 
few friends, upgn these grounds. ‘The 
house was old and decaying: there was 
no room fit for a school; and my friends 
said, it would require more thousands than 
we had hundreds, to commence the pro- 
jected Institution. We paused and doubt- 
ed: we took a walk upon the terrace— 
the beauties of nature cheered our hearts— 
we ¢ thanked God, and took courage.’ 

*< The Committee of Management for 
this Society has been regularly composed 
of the three denominations of Protestant 
Dissenters—Presbyterian, Congregational, 
and Antipsedobaptst. Our differences on 
minor points have been merged in attach- 
ment to our common cause, and love to 
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the great principles of our common faith ; 
and we have acted together in great har- 


mony. ‘The names of Maitland, Gut- 
teridge, Hankey, and, indeed, of the 
whole Committee, are too well known to 
the public to need any further pledge of 
principle or conduct. One thing I am 
bound to say with regard to pecuniary 
affairs. A more honourable or independent 
body have never acted together. In seven- 
teen years of great labour and devotedness 
of time, they have never expended one 
shilling upon themselves, or upon any ob- 
ject which they did not believe to be sub- 
servient to the interests of the Institution. 
Much of our prosperity, under the bless- 
ing of God, has arisen from the vigilance 
of the Education Committee. The inces- 
Sant attention of Dr. Smith, and other 
ministers of that Committee, by quarterly 
examinations in the Classics, and that of 
Dr. Gregory in the Mathematics, have 
been of unspeakable importance. It is 
a remarkable and gratifying coincidence, 
that, on the same Committee, we have a 
venerable minister, the Founder of a na- 
tional charity for the Deaf and Dumb; 
and another minister, who was, in a great 
measure, the origin, and has, ever since, 
been an efficient Secretary, of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. To them, and 
to the Kev. Dr. Waugh, Mr. George Clay- 
ton, Mr. Berry, and Mr. Yockney, we are 
under the highest obligation. 

‘* Our preseat establishment* consists 
of Mr. Corrie, First Classical Master ; 
Mr. Priestley, Second; and Mr. Beding- 
field, Third; Mr. Ryland, Mathematical 
Master; Mr. Outin, French Master; Mr. 
Newland, Writing Master; Mr. Renton, 
Drawing Master. 

** Trusting that many now present will 
live long to see the increasing prosperity 
of this Society, and that the top-stone of 
this building will be brought forth with 
exultations of joy, we say, with devout 
gratitude, ‘ Not unto us, O Lord; not 
unto us, but unto thy name, be the 
glory!’”’ 

Mr. Favell then took his station near 
the stone. The Architect, Mr. Tite, pre- 
sented and displayed his plans and eleva- 
tion. The First Classical Master, Mr. 
Corrie, read the following Latin and Eng- 
lish inscriptions, which were engraven on 
a polished brass plate :— 





* Tbe Committee is actively employed” 


in looking out for a gentleman, whose cha- 
racter and talents will render him well 
qualified to fill the office of Chapjain and 
Minister of the Institution, and who will 
consecrate his efforts of piety and zeal to 
the private and public instruction of our 
pupils, in the history, evidences, doctrines, 
and duties of our holy religion ; and in the 
conscientious reasons of our protest against 
the Church of Rome, and our dissent from 
the Church of England, 
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ADSPIRANTE DEO 0. M. 
PRECIBVSQVE NOMINE DIVINI SOSPITATORIS HABITIS, 
GYMNASII 
IN IVVENTVTIS LIBERALEM INSTITVTIONEM EORVM QVI AB 
ECCLESIA ANGLICANA, LEGE COELESTI ET PROPRIAE CONSCIENTIAE 
MOTV, SE LIBERE DISSENTIRE ADSTRICTOS EXISTVMANT, 
FVYNDAMENTA IECIT 
SAMVEL FAVELL, AERARII CVSTOS, 
ADSISTENTIBVS 
ROGERIO DAWSON, ADIVTORE FISCALI, 

AT@QVE VIRIS RERVM ADMINISTRATIONI PRAEPOSITIS, 
PASTORIBVS ECCLESIARVM IOSEPHO BERRY, GEORGIO CLAYTON, 
10SETHO HVGHES ARTIVM MAGISTRO, IOHANNE PYE SMITH SACRAE 
THEOLOGIAE DOCTORE ET PROFESSORE, IOHANNE TOWNSEND, 
ALEXANDRO WAVGH SACRAE THEOLOGIAE DOCTORE, 

ET IOHANNE YOCKNEY: NECNON CIVIBVS ADMODVM COLENDIS 
GEORGIO BACCHYS, ROBERTO BOVSFIELD, IOSEPHO BVNNELL, THOMA 
CARTER, IACOBO COLLINS, OLINTHO GREGORY VTRIVSQVE 
IVRIS DOCTORE, 1OSEPHO GVTTERIDGE, GVLIELMO ALERS HANKEY, 
SAMVELE LVCK KENT, ROGERIO LEE, EBENEZERE MAITLAND, 
ABRAHAMO MANN, NATHANAELE MVGGERIDGE, THOMA PIPER, 
NATHANAELE ROBARTS, GVLIELMO SABINE, THOMA SMITH, 
GVLIELMO LEPARD SMITH, GEORGIO STEVENSON, 
HENRICO WAYMOVTH, ET ARCHITECTO GVLIELMO TITE: 

DIE ANTE KALENDAS IVLII SEXTO DECIMO, 

ANNOQVE SEXTO REGNI GEORGII QVARTI 
AC REPARATI ORBIS M.DCCC.XXV. 


‘¢In humble hope of the Divine favour 
implored by fervent prayer in the name of 
our Blessed Redeemer, this Fourdation 
Stone of the Prorestant DissENTERS’ 
GRraMMAR SCHOOL, was laid on the Six- 
teenth Day of June, M.pccc.xxv. being 
the Sixth Year of the Reign of His Majesty 
King George the Fourth; by SAMUEL 
Fave.tt, Esq. TREASURER, attended by 
Roger Dawson, Esquire, Sub-Treasurer ; 
And the Committee, consisting of the 
Reverend Joseph Berry, George Clayton, 
Joseph Hughes, A.M. John Pye Smith, 
D. D. John Townsend, Alexander Waugh, 
D.D. and John Yockney; also George 
Bacchus, Robert Bousfield, Joseph Bun- 
nell, Thomas Carter, James Collins, Olin- 
thus Gregory, LL.D. Joseph Gutteridge, 
William Alers Hankey, Samuel Luck 
Kent, Roger Lee, Ebenezer Maitland, 
Abraham Mann, Nathaniel Muggeridge, 
Thomas Piper, Nathaniel Robarts, Wil- 
liam Sabine, Thomas Smith, William 
Lepard Smith, George Stevenson, and 
Henry Waymouth, Esquires. WILLIAM 
Tite, Esq. ARCHITECT.” 

The Sub-Treasurer, Mr. Dawson, now 
deposited in a receptacle cut out of the 
lower stone, glasses containing the gold 
and silver coins of his present Majesty, 
and one of the printed Reports of the 
School for the last year; and he covered 
the receptacle with the brass plate, the 
engraven side being turned downwards. 
Mr. Favell spread the mortar with a silver 
trowel, on which a memorial of the trans- 
action, and the names of the Committee 
were engraven. The upper stone was then 
lowered to its position, the level tried, 


and being found correct, Mr. Favell strack 
it with the mallet, according to the usual 
forms, and announced that the foundation 
stone was laid. 

A solemn and appropriate prayer was 
offered by the Kev. Dr. Waugh, and after 
singing a Doxology, the company retired. 


The New College, Highbury Park.—Our 
readers. are aware, that at the Annual 
Meeting of the constituents of Hoxton 
Academy in the last year, it was resolved, 
that a new and commodious building be 
erected in an eligible situation in the vici- 
nity of the metropolis. This resulted from 
a conviction, that the neighbourhood of 
the Academy had been rendered undesir- 
able by the erection of a large number of 
inferior houses, which now cover the 
ground once open to the fields; and that, 
consequently, for the purposes of health 
and seclusion, the situation was no longer 
eligible. The want of adequate accommo- 
dation for the lodging of so large a family, 
together with the decayed state of the old 
part of the building, increased the neces- 
sity of providing more extensive premises 
in a better neighbourhood. A beautiful 
freehold spot in Highbury Park, Islington, 
of rather more than four acres, was pur- 
chased for the sum of two thousand guineas, 
by Thomas Wilson, Esq. the Treasurer, 
who with a liberality worthy of himself, 
has presented it to the Institution for ever. 

With such an example, the Committee 
resolved to erect a college, which shall 


req 
40 students, with a — and respec- 
tability of exterior e D, 









with the growing importance of this In- 
stitution, and of the Independent denomi- 
nation. The architectural design of Mr. J. 
Davis was selected from five others, and 
the lowest contract for its completion 
was acccpted ; which, however, amounts to 
£16,397. 

On Tuesday, the 28th of June, the 
foundation-store was laid. On this inte- 
resting occasion, notwithstanding the in- 
auspicious state of the weather, a large 
and respectable company assembled, who 
were first addressed by Mr. Wilson on the 
circumstances of the Institution, which 
rendered the new erection necessary. The 
Rev. Dr. Harris then read the following 
inscription engraved on a brass plate, 
which was subsequently deposited in a 
cavity of the foundation prepared for it. 


EDIFICHI. 
VSIBVs. 
ACADEMIE. OLIM. HOXTONIENSIS, 
CAVSA, SCILICET. 

IVVENVM. PIORVM. ATQVE, INGENVORUM. 
QVI. MELIORES, 
EVANGELIO. SANCTO. PREDICANDO, 
INTER. CHRISTIANOS, INDEPENDENTES. 
DICTOS. 

ADPETANT, FACVLTATES. 
-LITERIS. SACRIS. HVMANIORIBVSOQVE, 
AC. DISCIPLINIS. 

GRATVITO. IMBVENDORUM. 
CONLATIS. FAVTORVM. PECVNIIS. 
DICATI. 

HEC FVNDAMENTA. 

THOMAS. WILSON. ARMIGFR. 
ANNOS. PLVSQVAM. TRIGINTA. 
THESAVRARIVS. FIDELIS. PATRONVSQVE. 
MVNIFICVS. 

LOCAVIT. 

IVNII, XXVIII. A, S. M.DCCC.XXV. 
GEORGIO. QOVARTO. FELICITER, REGNANTE. 





THIS FOUNDATION STONE 
OF A BUILDING 
ERECTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR THE PURPOSES OF 
AN ACADEMY SOMETIME AT HOXTON 
NAMELY 
FOR AFFORDING GRATUITOUS EDUCATION 
#§ SACRED AND USEFUL LITERATURE 
AND SCIENCE 
To YOUNG MEN 
OF PIETY AND GOOD TALENTS 
WHO DESIRE TO IMPROVE THEIR 
QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR PREACHING THE GOSPEL 
AMONG CHRISTIANS OF 
THE INDEPENDENT DENOMINATION 
WAS LAID BY 
THOMAS WILSON ESQUIRE 
FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 
THE FAITHFUL TREASURER AND LIBERAL 
BENEFACTOR 
JUNE XXVIII, A.S. M.DCCC.XXV. 
IN THE PROSPEROUS REIGN OF GEORGE 
Biks, THE FOURTH. | 
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Glass jars, containing the coins of the 
resent reign, and the last Re of the 
oxton Academy, were then placed in the 
foundation, and covered by the brass plate ; 
when the Treasurer spread the mortar, and 
the stone was lowered, which, after being 
adjusted with masonic care, was struck 
with the mallet, and the ceremonial ter- 
minate1. 

The Rev. George Clayton, of Walworth, 
then delivered an eloquent and appropriate 
address, in which he recounted the great 
principles which were recognized in the 
transaction of the morning, and the Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher, M. A. of Stepney, offered 
up a solemn and earnest prayer, for the 
divine benediction on this important under- 
taking. The 117th Psalm was then sung, 
and the audience retired delighted with the 
beauty of the situation, and the complete- 
ness of the model, which was exhibited. 

About 130 gentlemen afterwards dined 
together at Canonbury Tavern, and the 
pleasure of the company was much in- 
creased by the presence of Dr. Morrison, 
of China; Kev. H. Townley, of Calcutta; 
and many other respectable ministers edu- 
cated in Hoxton Academy. The Treasurer 
reported the state of the subscription list, 
which contains two donations of £200. 
each, and twenty of £100. with smaller 
sums making £3000. which have been re- 
ceived. And we trust, that this attempt to 
erect a building worthy of the growing re- 
putation of Dissenters, will meet with the 
liberal patronage of all our churches. 


The Commission for Literary Documents.— 
It is known that the recent discovery of 
the Miltonian MS. in the State Paper 
Office, attracted the notice of his Majesty, 
under whose auspices, the work, so long 
lost to the world, is now published. 
We understand, in consequence of tbis 
and other isteresting discoveries made 
within the last few years in the same quar- 
ter, his Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
point a Commission to examine the docu- 
ments in that valuable depository of the 
records of former times, with a view to 
the printing of the most important of 
them. The Commissioners named, are, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Sec Peel, Mr. C. W. Wynn, 
Mr. Croker, and Mr. Hobhouse. Mr. 
Lemon, the Deputy Keeper of the State 
Paper Office, by whom Milton’s MS. was 
found, has been appointed Secretary to the 
Commission.—Courier. 


Dr. Styles and the Libels of the Sunday 
Monitor.—As the injurious libels inserted 
in the above newspaper upon the charac- 
ter of Dr. Styles were extensively read, we 
have great pleasure in copying the follow- 
ing apology from the same columns ; espe- 
cially as we know that it is published not 
merely to avoid the consequences of a 
legal process, but with a desire to coun- 
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teract the influence of the statements 
which the publishers are now. convinced 
were utterly untrue. 

** It will be in the recollection of the 
readers of the Sunday Monitor, that on 
July 18, 1824, we inserted a review of a 
sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. Styles, 
at Holland Chapel, Kennington; which 
sermon was, as we apprehended, a denun- 
ciation of the principles and character of 
the late Lord Byron. The report of this 
sermon we derived from a public journal 
of celebrity, and we depended upon its 
accuracy: upon examination, however, 
of the printed discourse, we find that this 
report was erroneous, and in some of the 
particulars which called forth our se- 
verest ceasure. Differing as we do in tolo 
celo with the reverend preacher, and 
thinking then, as we think now, that Lord 
Byron and his works were not subjects for 
pulpit animadversion, we entered into 
personal reflections on the religious and 
moral character of Dr. Styles, which we 
believed to be true, because we had no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of our in- 
formation, and perfectly justifiable under 
all the circumstances of the case, espe- 
cially as the preacher had gratuitously at- 
tacked a favourite author. These re- 
flections excited the attention of Dr. 
Styles, and roused the indignation of his 
friends. The consequence was, that the 
Rev. Gentleman instituted legal proceed- 
ings against us; not by indictment, but 
by action, giving us the opportunity of 
proving our allegations, and thus shield- 
ing ourselves from all legal penalty. These 
proceedings we met with becoming spirit, 
feeling assured that we had discharged our 
public duty, and that the Doctor was in 
point of character all that we had de- 
scribed. But, subsequent and minute in- 
quiries have satisfied us that we were mis- 
taken ; that we had no reason to question 
Dr. Styles’s academic honours; that the 
imputation which the paragraph con- 
tained relating to his mora! conduct in the 
Isle of Wight, is totally without founda- 
tion; and that so far from his having been 
compelled to leave Brighton, he quitted his 
station there voluntarily, as we learn, 
with the affectionate regret of his congre- 
gation, and with costly testimonies of ré- 
gard both from them and others. Re- 
gretting that we suffered ourselves to be 
misled by erroneous information, we thus 
publicly acknowledge it, both to do our- 
selves justice, and, as far as we can, to 
repair whatever injury the. feelings and 
character of Dr. Styles may have sus- 


tained. For, while we censure his ser- 
mon, we have no wish to assail his re- 
putation.” 


Recent Deaths. —Died June 1825 ,theRes.. 
Joun Rytanp, D D of Bristol, in the 72d) 
year of his age. This pious and learned 
minister was the son of the. excellent but 
eccentric John Ryland, pastor.of the Bap- 
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tist Church at Northampton, where, we 
believe he was born January 29, 1753. 
At the early age of fourteen, it pleased . 
God to call him by his grace, and before 
his 19th year, he appeared as the author 
of a volume of poems, entitled ** Serious. 
Essays on the Truths of the glorious Gos- 
pel, &c. 1771'°—containing, however, 
some theological opinions, which we 
presume were not retained by the Doctor 
in his maturer years. At Northampton, 
he preached some of his first sermons ; 
and on the resignation of his father, who 
retired in 1786, to a Seminary at Enfield, 
he succeeded to the pastoral office of that 
church. He afterwards removed to the 
Baptist church at Broadmead, Bristol; 
and was chosen President of the Bristol 
Education Society in 1791, on the death 
of Dr. Caleb Evans. This office he sus- 
tained with great credit to himself, and 
advantage to the churches; there being a 
hundred Baptist ministers now living, who 
have enjoyed the benefits of his iostruc- 
tions. Dr. Ryland’s name and labours 
will best be known to posterity in the 
history of the Baptist Missions, of which, 
united with Fuller, Pearce, and Carey, 
he was the founder in 1792. Dr. Ryland 
published many sermons and pamphlets, 
but he is most advantageously known as 
an author, by the judicious biography of 
his valued friend, and coadjutor in the 
labours of the Gospel, Andrew Fuller. 

In November 1823, he proposed to re- 
sign, on account of growing infirmities, 
his office of resident Tutor at the Aca- 
demy; but he was persuaded to continue 
it, and died at his post, not being per- 
mitted to survive his usefulness. 

Died on the 9th of June, 1825, in the 
82d year of his age, the Rev. ABRAHAM 
Rees, D.D. F.R.S.F.L.S. and pastor of 
the Presbyterian congregation, Old Jewry 
Chapel, Jewin Street, London. This vener 
rable minister was the son of the, Rey. 
Lewis Rees, minister of the Independent. 
denomination, in the county of Montgo~ 
mery, N. W. who during an almost un- 
precedented length of active life, pro- 
moted the interests of nonconformity 
throughout the Principality, Hisson hav- 
ing received his grammar education in the 
best schools of North Wales, was sent, 
for his academical studies to the Semi- 
nary then at Hoxton, under the tuition of 
Drs, Jennings and Savage; where his 
proficiency was so great, especially in 
mathematics, that on the death of the 
former gentleman. in 1762, the Trustecs of 
Mr. Coward appointed. him to the vacant 
office, before his regular term. of study 
was completed. He.a' became re- 
sident tutor, which situation he held for, 23... 

ears, till, from causes which need not now 
particularized, the Doctor resigned in 
1785, and the institution was dissolved. 

He was soon after connected as tutor 

with the institution established in 1786, 
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at Hackney under very flattering auspices, 
and called the New College; but which, 
after an existence of ten years, withered 

under the influence of opinions, 
which have ever been fatal to the cause of 
nonconformity. 

Dr. Rees was for some time known only 
as an occasional preacher; but, in July 
1768, he succeeded the Rev. Henry Read, 
as pastor of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion, St. Thomas’s, Southwark, where he 
laboured with great prosperity for fifteen 

On the death of the Rev. Nathaniel 
ite, he was invited to become the mini- 
ster of the congregation then assembling 
in the Old Jewry, and a very considerable 
revival of the interest was the result. 
In 1808, an elegant chapel was erected for 
him in Jewin Street, to which be and the 
congregation of the Old Jewry removed, 
and of which he continued the minister 
till his death. 

Dr. Rees, during his long ministerial life, 
was called to publish several single ser- 
mons, together with two volumes of Prac- 
tical discourses ; but his literary character 
rests upon the New Cyclopzdia, which he 
lived to complete, and is, perhaps, as the 
production of one individual, quite un- 
equalled in the annals of literature. 

He was an active member of the princi- 
pal Presbyterian Trusts; and for more 
than half a century the Secretary of 
the fand of that denomination. He was 
the principal distributor of the annual 
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the Dissenting body, he always distin- 
guished himself by conduct at once 
** courteous, dignified, firm, and upright.’’ 

It was his painful lot almost to outlive 
the theological opinions which were ex- 
tensively professed amongst Presbyterian 
Dissenters, when he entered public life ; 
and consequently he requested two Uni- 
tarian Ministers to perform the last acts 
of friendship for him, ‘‘Though,”’ says he, 
in his will, ** a difference subsists between 
me and them with regard to certain theo- 
logical opinions.”” Dr. Thomas Rees, 
who we believe is the nephew of the de- 
ceased, delivered an address at the chapel 
over the body, on Saturday, June 18th, 
previously to its interment in Bunbill- 
fields, and the Rev. R. Aspland preached 
his funeral sermon or the following day, 
from John xvii 24. both of which are just 
published. ‘The latter gentleman states 
respecting the Doctor’s last hours, that 
‘* His trust was fixed on the mercy of God 
through Christ, and he was not afraid to 
die. The expressiou of his eyes, and the 
posture of his hands in his last moments, 
denoted that his mind was engaged in de- 
votion, after his tongue had ceased to per- 
form its office, He sunk gradually into 
his last sleep, and the tenor of his life 
emboldens me to say, that he died in the 
Lord.” It appears that the congregation 
have chosen the Rev. D. Davison, late 
of Dundalk, in Ireland, who was, for 
some months, Dr. R.’s assistant, to suc- 
ceed him in the pastoral office at Old 





Parliamentary grant to indigent Dissent- 


; and asa leading member of Jewry Chapel. 





Answers to Correspondents, &c. 

Communications have been received this month from the Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith—T. P. 
Bull—H. F. Burder--R. Frost —J. Jefferson—-J. Roberts—W. Davis—W. Jones— 
J. Gilbert—W. Hope—J. Fletcher—W. Orme--J. Blackburn. 

Also from Messrs. J. B. Williams--W.B. Moore—Viatorius Mercator--A.-—Alpha 
—-S. Favell, Esq.--Juvenis --H.--Eaglet. 

We beg several Correspondents to take notice, that the delay of any communication 
is not to be considered as a rejection, The article referred to by Rev. W. Jones has 
never been received, or it would certainly have been noticed. 

The interesting narrative from Hastings in our next. 

We have received from Mr. Gilbert a sufficiently vituperative epistle, relative to our 
Review of his life of Dr. Williams, the amount of which is contained in the following 
extract :—‘‘ I cannot permit his (the Reviewer's) statements of the views entertained by 
Dr. W. and myself, on the subject of the Introduction of Moral Evil, to pass, without 
unequivocal contradiction.” Had we been guilty of the injustice charged upon us by 
Mr. G, it would have been possible, in a letter of three sides, to point out at least one 
instance ; this he has not done, and therefore, for his own sake, as well as our readers, 
we suppress the remainder of his letter. That Mr. G. should disclaim some of. the 
consequences we have attempted to connect with the theory---that he should question 
the soundness of our reasonings, is not more than we expected; but as to our state- 
ments, we have given Dr. W.’s uwn words, and if we have unfairly and unphilosophically 
reasoned upon them, the text and the comment are both before the public. If Mr. G. 
had shown a single instance in which we had stated Dr. W. to hold any opinion which 
he did not hold, we should gladly have recalled our words ; but, as he has not done 
this, we presume Mr. G. must be labouring under some mistaken impression, whith, 
we doubt not, a further perusal of our pages will effectually remove. 





BRRATA IN JULY NUMBER. — 
Page341; second line of the paper on the Love of God, for sources, read source. 
Page 348, col. 1, line 5 from the bottom, dele the word hence. 
Page 385, Mrs. Taylor’s work should have been entitled Ltinerary, instead of Itineracy. 
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